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00d Vays, Bad 


ays, and {lo 


aus in Teaching: Hn Introduction 


About lorty vears ago. Hlappy Hloo 
ligan Was making a tour ol the courts 
of Europe. each Sunday found him 
in the palace of another king. and he 
was Saving In exultation, “If Mlothe: 


could only see me now 4g 


This expression olf a clown is ivpi 
cal ol what anv one might well say 
when he realizes he is succeeding. 
Fach day. and each hour in the day. 
each teacher should evaluate his per 
lormance and then he able lo Sav, Wwe 


hope. “Th Nlother could only see me 


now! Not only should the teaches 

sav, Il Nother could only see me 

now! Or Thank ( 10d Nlothe: ( an | 
ass 


see me now! he should OO lurthes 
and analyze his perlormance to see 
exactly wherein his successes or flail 


lie. =By 


leat her 


ures such sell analy SIS, al 


can hope for sell improve 
ment. In fact, it is hard to see how a 
teacher can ever hope to grow in pro 
liciency it he does not have this habit 


of daily and hourly relrospec lion. 





Bad Day 


Another 


Lighteen vears ago, the editor was in 


illustration may help. 
d graduate ( lass ol ah old prolessor 
who Was one ol the lew masters | 


the art ol lecturing, One day, how 
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ever. the old prolessoi Was oft lorm. 


i ‘ . ; 
and thre students in class noticed if. 


At the end ot the hour, the old pro 


lessor said. | humbled the ball today. 


( ‘ome back tomorrow and see whethe: 
l can do better.” That Was the old 


man s last term ol teac hing: he retired 





(,00d Day 


at the end of the vear. Yet. although 
having taught perhaps lilty vears and 
neve intending to teach another. he 
was vouthtul enough in spiril and in 
ambition to maintain his vigilanl sel] 


analvsis. 


ven the best teachers have thei 
bad days. and perhaps also the worst 
have the'r sood davs. Certainly. all 
teachers experience variations in the 
quality ol their work. By noting what 
made their best davs best and thei 
worst days worst, teachers can prolil 
Ly experience and grow in proliciency. 

“Jot on'y cen one learn and Moro, 
himself by an ilvzing his own succes: 
es and faitures: he should be able to 
YN observing the successes and 


th ‘ 


ss Beginning- leact ber of 
VCars ICUOUTIIIINY CacCher LPtUMoer oO 


do \@) 


laclures o| others. Therefore. 


The fournal carries Lbeoinning teach 


; ow 
ers own accounts of their best and 

Repr i ber 
worst days. Kepresentative members 


of the 1943 class from Indiana State 


| ear hers College. who are row en 
joving— their lirst vear in teaching 


were requested to write on eithes their 
The Jow 


= 
rai is oratetul lor these oulpourings 


best dav ot thei worsl dav. 


ol the oraduates innermost selves, es 
pecially those who wrote about thei: 
worst davs. [he contributors are do 
ing a noble and unsellish service to 
the protession ol teaching by allowing 
others to prolit by the extremes ol 


thei experienc es. 


during these war vears, more orad 


trates than normal are nol entering 


the teaching prolession al all, but are 
entering military or other service 
where the compulsion or the induce 
ments are stronger. Also. oraduales 
of earlier vears are leaving the teach 
ing prolession, olten aller many vears 
ol experience in it, to serve in military 
or allied activities. Therefore, this 
vears Beoinning leacher issue of The 
Journal should, in order to be repre 
sentative of its recent and other orad 
tials, lrom these 


Carry) eXpressions 


ceople who are having “no days in 


, , e¢ 
Berea! hing. 


\mong those having no davs in 


beac hing are two servicemen — one, 


an experienced teacher, who is al 
service 


last 


present engaged in active 
abroad, and one, a member ol 
vear s class. who is receiving further 
college training. |wo others have lelt 


the teaching field. at least temporari 


“ ~ *) 
% at os - 


*. coe 


“pty 

yw <> 

mt ooh ee, 
o. fom, | 





No Days 


ly. Lo practice whal they were accus 
tomed to preaching. hen there is a 
thal 


went directly into industry in preter 


representative o| Group which 


ence to tea hing. 
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Tly Best Lay 


Rosemary f. Smith 


Miss Smith teaches commerce in 
the high school at Boswell, Indiana. 
Experiences such as she relates here 
are the ones that go far in acquaint 
ing the teacher with characteristics o| 
the individual pupils which are often 
times never displayed in the class 


room. 


| am one of those eager, beginning 
teachers who still think teaching is 
made up almost entirely olf “good 
days. Everything is rw and dillerent 
and | haven't been 
in the protession 
long enough to be 
depressed by the 
thought of an- 
other school day. 
True there = are , 
some days when | 2 | ic 
wonder why | chose this thing called 
“teaching; but those days are tar 
outnumbered by ones that leave the 


feeling of satisfaction and progress. 


“My Best Day was not an ordi 
nary teaching day. In fact, it was 
planned almost two weeks in advance. 
Any good teacher will plan a lew 
days and sometimes a week in ad 
vance, but seldom is it necessary to 
plan two weeks in advance for one 
day s teaching. However, this wasnt 
any ordinary day, and the two weeks 
planning were ne essary in order to 


make this day a SUCCESS. 


About two weeks before Christmas, 
one of my shorthand students came 
to me with a requesl for a party. It 
seems that the weeks prec eding the 
holidays are tilled with various “get 
togethers.” thought that it would be 
possible to set aside one day lor a 
holiday party. | suggested the idea to 
the other commerce classes and the 
vole Was Unanimous. Anything fo 
“get out of class” usually has the ap 
proval ol every student. We had de 
cided that the party would be just 


during one period and only the com 
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merce students who had a commerce ial 


class al that time could attend. 


We had disc ussed OUT preparation 
when one olf the stu 


make this 


party into a noon luncheon and invite 


lor this partly, 


dents suggested that we 


the faculty as guests. There is quite 
a dillerence between making prepara 
tions flor a one period parly and that 
of a luncheon, and with the faculty 
as guests. A commerce department 


sponsoring a luncheon is rathes 
unique as well as hard to imagine. I 
took me sometime to get used to the 
idea, but alter weighing the matter, 
| decided that is wasn't an impossible 
leat. So with the help of the com 


merce students. we waded in. 


The first step was, ol course, to ap 
point the various committees and their 
chairmen. There had to be a food 
committee, first of all. A party of any 
food would be rather 
Then the 


decoration. flavors. and other commit 


kind without 
uninteresting. invitation, 
lees were appointed. lhe remaining 
students were delegated to be “handy 


men. 


The invitation committee consisted 
entirely of shorthand students. i uring 
a part of each class . riod, time was 
civen for work on the invitations. 
Piace cards were made and each stu 
bac ulty members name 


dent's and 


was written in shorthand. It turned 
oul to be quite amusing to watch the 
laculty trying to lind their respective 
pla es at the table. The boys made up 
the decoration committee. Their job 
was to decorate the room with red 
and green Christmas rope and bells 
which were strung trom corner to cor 
ner. The typewrilers were moved to 
another room, and the typing tables 
were arranged in three long rows. Lhe 
blackboards were partially disguised 
I, big red bells. The bulletin boards 
lorth =with Santa 


beamed ( heery 


(Clauses and chimneys. The food table 
was decorated with red. white. and 
blue crepe paper. A small Christmas 


tree was the centerpiece. 


All ol 


held in one room: so as the lun heon 


Our COMMerce § ¢ lasses are 


invitations, and 
left in the room 
without being disturbed. We were 


fortunate also in having our commer 


progressed, favors, 


dec oralions were 


cial curriculum arranged in such a 
manner that none ol the other classes 
were disturbed yy students being dis 


missed to help with preparations. 


The morning belore the luncheon. 
classes proce eeded as usual. The hour 
belore noon, the food committee Was 
in charge, taking care of the Various 
dishes brought in by the students. At 
noon, the students and faculty stood 


hungrily outside the commerce room. 


Some people might think the lime 
this 


lune heon was time wasted — lime that 


spent in preparing and GIVING 
should have been spent delving into 


subject matter, intense study, and 
drill. It never occured to me that the 
time would be wasted: and after the 
day was over, | was more convinced 


that our time had been spent wisely, 


lt olten has been said that one never 
really knows his students until he as 
sociales with them outside the class 
room. Students who | thought were 
non-co-operative in the classroom 
were the ones who were the chairmen 
of committees; ones who were ready 
lo help anytime. Students who usual 
I, kept the class in a continuous state 
ol excitement, were the most dignilied 
and poised ol the Croup. L-verybods 


had a sood time — laculty included. 


Because ol that day. | have been 
able to understand m\ students better. 


make allowances lor actions thal 


previously thought were uncalled for, 


and know that each is an individual 


The present s« hool generation will 
decide the problems of maintaining 
permanent peace and. order whether 
or not they have a voice in determin 


ing the kind olf peace it is to be. 


— feduc ation for Victory 
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My Worst “Best” Day 


Harriet tllen Hicks 


The matter of fair grading is a prob 
lem to the oldest and the best teach 
ers: but to the beginning teacher, the 
problem is of even larger proportions. 
In 19-42, the beginning teachers were 
asked what they liked and what they 
disliked 
conspicuous among the things they 
disliked were 
* and 


most about teaching. and 


“necessity of giving 
“pupils unwholesome 
) Miss Hicks. who 
teaches social studies and F-nglish in 


the high school at Beech Grove, Indi 


ana, tells of her first’ experience in 


grades 
interest in qrades. 


qrading. 


So far as | have been able to dis 
cover, all people lacing the beginning 
of their working lives are nervous, ap 
prehensive, and, to be blunt, rather 
frightened. Schoolteachers are no dil 
lrom 


ferent any 


other 
workers. When 
laced the 


‘ ‘ 
ning ol 


begin 
first 
vear of teat hing, | 
dillerent 


other 


miyv 


Was 1d) 





lromsany 
novice with the possible exception 
that | am inclined to take things too 
seriously and therelore do a oreal deal 
of unnecessary Wworrving. The nearer 
the lirst day drew, the more | dreaded 
it. uring this time. | made myself a 
promise that | would always do my 
best; and when | could do no better, 
my conscience would be clear. With 
this resolve in mind, | departed lor 
Beech Grove, Indiana, to teach Eng 
lish and history in Beech Grove Hich 
School. It was my first real job, and | 
was eager to make good but extremely 
nervous about beginning. 

Beech Grove is a small town south 
east of Indianapolis. It is ideally lo 
cated and has a line school system. | 
was thrilled at the thought of hegin 
ning my career in a place | liked so 
well, 

My schedule called for six classes 


of tilty-live minutes each. Four « lasses 
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croup ol 


are english and two are history. | am 
very fond of both of these subjects 
and enjoy working with them. | knew 
that from a subject-matter standpoint 
my years work would be pleasant. 
The rest ol teaching — my relations 
fellow teachers, and 


with students. 


parents —remained to be worked out. 
1945, 


and | managed to survive my lirst day 


School began September 1, 


without noticeably shaking in my 
boots. In fact, | decided that first day 
troubles have been over exaggerated. 
Soon, my schoolteaching slipped into 
a manageable routine and even hegan 
to lose its novelty. | mean that | grew 
used to being on the other side of the 


desk — a teacher instead of a pupil. 


Now | have tinished mv lirst semes 
ter and am well started in my see ond 
still 


schoolteaching and am thankful be 


one. | am enthusiastic about 
vond measure that | chose teaching 
lor my life's work. | think that work 
ing with young people and helping 
mold their lives toward sood adult 
citizenship is one of the most impor 


lant tasks a person Cal) undertake. 


However. | don't want to oive the 
impression that teaching is just one 
picnic alter another with no problems, 
troubles, or heartaches. | hull, helieve 
that a teacher who has no real prob 
lems either is not much of a teacher 
or else does not recognize her prob 
like 


other vocation: it has its sood davs 


lems. Schoolteaching is any 
and its bad ones. Some of us have 
more problems than others, but, on 
the whole. | know that al least in my 


case the sood davs tar exceed the bad 


dav S. 


\When | was asked to write an ar 
ticle on either my worsl day or my 
best day, | began to mull over my 
various experiences, trying to decide 
il one particular day was either good 


enough or had enough to deserve the 


distinction of being the subject ot a 
magazine arti le. Finally. | dec ided 
on Wednesday, October 13, 1943, the 
day of my first parent-tea¢ her meeting 
still the 


when our first six weeks orades came 


and. more important, day 
out. | have chosen this day because 
lrom among the several that | experi 
enced since September |. this day re 
mains probably the most vivid ol any 


in my mind. 


The day began very ordinarily. | 
was full of contidence concerning the 
lirst six weeks orades, as | had tested 


had 


srades with the utmost care. | felt 


thoroughly and made out my 
when | handed in my grades that | 
had estimated each child to the best 
olf my ability and that | had been fair 
and square to all concerned. Since | 
am inclined to be of a serious nature, 


| had really make 


grades als nearly correct as possible 


worked lo mv 
for the short time | had known and 


worked with the children. 


Nly classes moved along with only 
a feeling of suspense and expectancy 
pervading the usual classroom atmos 
phere. The students had to wait until 
three o clock for their cards, and the 
nearer the time came the more excited 
they became. However. no incidents 
arose to mar the daily routine, and | 
had begun to believe that the day 


would pass without incident. 


At three o< lock. the 


passed to their home rooms to receive 


students 


their cards. | had none of my home- 
room students in my classes so there 
were no repercussions for me when I 
handed out their cards. The room had 
just been cleared of the students and 


| had 


again and oetting ready to leave when 


started breathing normally 


the storm broke. 


Into my room with their eves snap 
ping angrily and their report cards 
clutched wildly in their hands came 
a boy and a irl from my 9-B English 
class. 

While the girl stood by smoldering. 
the boy demanded to know why he 


had rec eived the grade he had. 


Carelully explained to him and 
showed him the indisputable evidence 


in my orade hook. After a short dis- 
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cussion, he left. satistied that | was 


nol cheating him out of a sood orade. 


Then | turned to the irl who had 
come with him. When | sot a sood 
look at her | saw. to my dismay. that 
she was the daughtes of one of my 
lellow teachers and that she was verg 
ing on the brink ol completely losing 
Angrily 
why | had o1ven her a C. when all 


As. In ai calm 


and deliberate. vel very kindly man 


her temper. she demanded 


her other orades were 
ner, | showed hey the records which 


the © 


she refused Lo reach ail} 


plainly pul her in bracket. 
Stubbornly 
understanding with me and whirled 
out ol mv room muttering anorily to 


hersell 


tears bac Ik. 


and struggling to keep the 


| sat down and tried to cathe nm 
scattered wits together and to prepare 
mysell lor anything else thal might 
arise. If two of my students felt so 
angry, felt thal | would really be on 
the spot al P.T.A. that night when | 
would have to meet the parents of m\ 


students for the first time. 


Feeling extremely discouraged and 
nervous, | went to talk with my fellow 
lea her. the lather of the oirl who had 
resented her orades. Here | learned 
what a help understanding lrends 
can be. Her father talked the mattte: 
over with me and ended by ba king 
up my decision about his daughter s 
orade. He was orand. and began to 
feel encouraged. Next the principal 
approached me (news travels fast) 
and told me to stand tirm and ove the 
orades | thought correct. With such 
splendid support, my wavering sell 
contidence regained its equilibrium. 
and | decided in all likelihood | 


would live through PTA. that night. 


Nevertheless. | have an idea that | 
looked much calmer than | felt as | 
the thal 


However. had nothing to lear. as all 


entered auditorium nighl. 
the parents who talked to me were 
mosl helplul and considerate. \We dis 
cussed the various proble ms concern 
ing their children in an atmosphere 
of utmost cordiality and co-operation. 
ven the teacher's daughte: managed 
to show me that she regretted her out 


burst. 
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Ihe next day she 
how she could improve her work and 
lrom that time on we have been very 
sood lriends. 

Belore | went to sleep on my tatelul 
()ctober 13. | was Irving to decide on 
the 
place that day. At first | was tempted 


\\ hich side ol ledger should 


lo pul it on the side of the ledge: 
“\WVorst Days.” 


thoughts ol the line co-operation and 


marked Hlowever, 
support given me by my prin ipal and 
lellow teachers and the helptul and 
understanding attitude of the parents 
kept making me think it wasn't such 
a bad day alter all. 

lime has passed CiVING me expert 
ence, practice, and conlidence in my 


Now 


' : 
thal seemed traci 


own ability. many incidents 
to me when they 
happened seem only of minor impor 
lance ol downright funny. | have al 
last decided that October 13, 1943. 


(«ll nol be classilied ais NN best day. 


came in to see 


nol he the 
call it my Worst 
that if | 


never experience anvthing worse than 


and if certainly could 


worst. | heretore. 


“best” day and consider 
it. | shall never have to complain 


about my terrible teaching days. 


Vhroughout my lirst leaching year 
| have been blessed with line co oper 
ation trom my superintendent, m\ 
prin ipal, my lellow teachers, and the 
parents of my pupils. | have made 
mistakes, but | did not make them de 
liberately. | have enjoved the vear and 
leel that the experiences | have gained 


will help me througout my lile. 


| have had and always will have 
problems in my classroom and school 
work, but | have become experienced 
enough to realize that with sincere 
ellort to solve them and a determina 
tion to keep my sense ol humor. all 
my problems will not make my days 
davs but merely 


ny worsl poo! 


“best davs. 


“Best” Day in Ill 


ching Gareer 


Dorothy Farris 


Miss Farris teaches hiqh school sci 
ence and l-nalish int Wheatland. In) 
diana. Best days, she believes, are not 
the results of teaching te hnique alone 
nor of co-operation on the part of stu 
dents, but rather a composile of many 


lactors. 


| here are alwavs “hest) davs and 


worst. days in any occupation, no 
matter how boring or how interesting 


the 


Le. For the hegin 


work might 


nine se hoolteac hey 


moet (TIVE who has 


taught lor only a 
and 


lew months 


who has learned 


through ac tual ex 





ae 5. 
no 
i «a * 
et wry 
> 


perience that there is seldom a dull 


moment it one rs really interested it) 


his work —there are also “best” day: 


and “worst” days. Perhaps a best dav 
might be the result of the prepared 
ness ol the teacher, or of the attract 
iveness of the subjec t matter, or of the 
responsiveness and attentativeness ol 
the students. | believe that a day is 
best because of a combination ol these 
plus all of the contacts and associa 
lions that occur during that dav. 
()ne of the outstanding davs in any 
teacher's lile is his lirst dav. | suppose 
that every teacher, even one who has 
taught lor twenty-live or thirty vears, 
remembers his first day. | shall never 
lorgel my lirst dav. There were strange 
teachers and supervisors, strange stu 
dents. a strange building. and strange 
rooms. But more than all, there was a 
strange situation. Perhaps that state 
strange coming trom a 


ment seems 


person who had spent the previous 
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sixteen Vears as a student in a school 
room: however, this time the situation 
was jusl reversed. | was a teacher. | 
had heen a student before. and had 
always looked to my teacher or in 
structor to direct and lead my think 
ing in the various channels. Now it 
was My duty to direct and lead the 
thinking and activities of many stu- 
dents. Besides becoming accustomed 
to this situation, it was also necessar\ 
for me to become familiar with the 
routine of a beginning school vear. | 
felt lost and | wondered just what | 
was supposed to do next. In some 
way, the first day passed, and then 
the tirst week. Slowly, | was becom 
ing accustomed to my new role as 


lea her. 


Of course, the first day of ones 
teaching experience is always remem 
bered — whether it be sood or bad. 
Then, too, there are other days thal 
are never lorgotten — some. because 
during the course of the day every- 
thing seemed to oO Wrong: and others. 
hecause events progressed much better 


than one could hope lor. 


Whal teacher can walk to school 


on any morning and hear the cheery 


and enthusiastic oreetings ol high 
school students and not feel that it is 
good to be alive in this world? For 
some reason those oreetings sounded 
more cheerlul than usual on that pal 
ticular day. There were some of the 
eighth grade students telling me ol 
some partic ular incident that was es 
pecially interesting to them. Some ol 
the seventh- and eighth orade girls 
were asking a mutlitude ol questions 
on as many dillerent topics. A high 
school girl, who, because of her pover 
ty, is ollen shunned by some ol her 
classmates, came in to ask about an 
assignment. One of the vell leaders. 
who is alwavs bubbling over with en 
thusiasm, asked about some of our 
new books. A few of the senior girls 
came in to discuss topics of local in 
lerest. Such were the students who 


talked with me belore classes hegan. 


Probably my classes were no better 
during that day than usual — for at 
limes grammar is espec ially unintet 


esting to high school sophomores and 
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;UNIOFS. We were studying dependent 


clauses: and. perhaps, it was on thal 
day that the students were actually 
beginning to understand the mysteries 
which always seem to veil the rules 
thal govern oul Lnglish language. 
Preparation is always an important 
lactor if any class is to be successful 
the 


preparation by the student. On this 


— preparation by teacher and 


day, some students were prepared to 


ask intelligent questions, and other 


students were prepared to discuss 


them. Alter mv classes were over tor 
that dav. | felt that | had talked less: 
had 


more, through discussion conducted 


i 
vel. the students understood 


almost entirely hy themselves. 





\lter school was out, the mother of 
one of the students came to see me 
about the progress ol her son, He was 
one of the weaker students, and she 
was concerned over the cause ol his 
lailing marks. By talking together, we 
were both able to understand better 
why this student was unable to grasp 
the subject matter; and we could also 
oive eat h other suggestions tor help 


ing him. 


As | think again of the events ol 
that day and of other similar days, 
am thanklul that | have an oppor 
tunity to work with high-school stu 
dents and to help direct their activi 


lies, 


Why My “Best Day tas Best 


Martha Gornick 


(One of the best device es for a lea I 
er to employ in improving himself in 
service is daily and hourly retrospect. 
(See Personal Growth Leaflet, No. 
120 of the National Education As 
Miss Cornick 


have mastered the art. and any teach 


socialion. } seems to 


er will do well to imitate her practice. 
She teaches commerce in the high 
school in Jasper, Indiana. 


Another dav | Yes. another day of 


schoolteaching!| | wonder what will 
happen today / Yesterday was crowd 
ed with activities — the students were 
Se me Ae ae noisy. restless. and 
unwilling lo re- 
spond. These were 
my thoughts as | 
rushed to school. 
While approach 
ing the long Hioht 


mol 


home room. | Was deeply concentral 


stairs to my 
ing on what | had planned lor the 
\¢ hool dav mt CTE Lenolish class and 


live phy sical-education classes. 


Soon | was oreeted in my home 


POO by the hag Cs o| yy sophomore 
students. Each student! performed his 
morning duty and hurried to his first 


( lass. 


Nly first class was sophomore physi 
cal education. This was the day lor 
our basketball tournament. Each team 
hurriedly gathered around its cap- 
lain to suggest the tactics for winning. 
lortv-tive girls ardently and enthusi- 
astically played, exhibiting excellent 
sportsmanship and co operation. The 
oymnasium was lilled with encourag- 
ing vells, laughter, and an atmosphere 


of vouthtul enjoyment. 


In the next class, which was Ameri- 
can literature, we were studying the 
dramatist and novelist, Booth Vark 
ington — his lite and contributions to 
We 


his stories of vivid and humorous pic 


American literature. discussed 
tures, sentiment, and delightful blend- 
ino ot realism and idealism. His oilt 
lor easy narration was readily noticed. 
\Ve compared his humorous portray- 
als of vouth with the average teen- 
age American boys and girls ol today. 
The students were greatly moved by 
his selections, especially the typical 
American youth stories. His charac- 
lers were vouthful — just as they are. 

Another bell and it was time for 
physical education again. Forty-six 


girls inspiringly dressed for marching, 
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calisthenics, and an introduction to 
tumbling. Again the physical litness 
girls indulged in the wholesome and 
stimulating activity of patriotic girls 
playing their part in becoming physi 


( ally fit. 


Alter an interesting class of activi- 
ty, | sat around the lunch table with 
my fellow teachers discussing the 
news broadcasts, war subjec ts, school 
activities, and the problems contront 
ing us as teachers during this present 
slobal conflict. 


Again it was time for three con 
secutive physical titness classes. [The 
hours passed as minutes. From one 
class to the other. | instructed the oirls 
girls 
The 


harder the commando tactics. the hel 


to the best of my ability. The 


were beaming with a tivity. 
ter the response. Belore | had time to 
realize, the school day was completed; 


the bell 


school day. 


rang lor the close of the 


| dashed to my home room to com 
plete the tinal report of absentees to 
submit to the pring ipal. As I sat down 
“an my desk chair, | began to analyze 
the events of the day. Suddenly | rea 
lized the day had been remarkably 
smooth, enjoyable —a day a teacher 
always hopes for but doesn't always 
experience. Alter making the above 
self-analysis. 


better 


conclusions. | made a 


thinking it would promote 


teaching every day. 

In the analysis | discovered | had 
caretully planned my lessons, pre 
pared the students to learn, and pre 
sented the material to be learned step 
bby step with clearness and patience. | 
had attempted to relate the material 
to the pupils own lile experiences. 
Their response led me to believe this 


was the key to arousing interest. 


If every day could be as successful 
as this one. teaching would indeed 
he pleasant. But this is not the case. 
There are days when everything seems 
lo go wrong. Maybe one has planned 
his material caretully, presented it 
clearly and patiently, yet found results 
were poor. Perhaps Mary worked until 


late hours the previous night, John 


ny s brother is missing in action. and 
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Bill has no interest in se hool — he has 


to go inlo service next semester any 


way. 
We 


the Creal contlict raging throughout 


as teachers must realize thal 


the world is also reaching into the 
homes of our individual students and 
thei 


lives. The students are living in a 


) | Ht 
having lremendous eflects)5 on 


world of contusion and turmoil. 


The ettect ol the war on the lives 


Ihere {lever Wit 
Hnother Jay 


The old adaqe. “When it rains, il 
be applied to Miss 
her 


has 


pours, might 


Harrington s account of worsl 


day. Mliss 
commerce this past year in the high 


school at French Lic ko Indiana. 


What has heen my 
lear hing this very first vear? Well, it 
| had been 


told it would he. Tea hers. acquaint 


Harrington taught 


worsl day ol 
certain wasn | the day 


ances, and triends 
had repeatedly told 
me, “Oh, vour very 
lirst will be 


I will 


day 
yvour worsl. 
seem like a week in 
vou Il 


length. and 





never have another | 
| ‘ , y°° | . | 
me it! elt me assure you right now 
that the majority can olten ke Wrong 
hec atulse TN lirst day has nol been yy 
lirst day went 


worst —in tact. my 


cuite smoothly, and Ive sometimes 
wished that | could have some more 
davs just like it! 

To begin with, on my worst day it 
Was raining. Rainy davs are always 
a problem. Then, my sister was visil 
ing me that day. | had hoped my 195s 
students would act quite nicely for 
“acted” all right. but the 


l 
wrong Way: 


her. | hey 


The school day hegins at 8:30. al 


which time | am home-room teacher 





“ke 


lary Helen 





ol OUT students makes OUT iob much 
more dillicult than it would he under 


normal ( onditions. 


As a result of my rellection on the 
events of one of my most successtu| 
days, | am convinced that successtu| 
lear hing depends at least as mu r On 
the recognition and understanding o} 
the personal problems of students as 


on caretul preparation and presenta 


tion of subject matter. 


Be 


Harrington 


lor lilleen minutes lor thirty-nine live 
ly. energetic. and spirited eighth orade 
voungslers. lhe lirst thing | saw when 
| walked into home room that morning 
was Johnny, a little thirteen vear-old 
boy. who is lour teel eight inches tall. 


and weighs eighty pounds, eating the 
loal ol 
look. 


lohniny immediately explained fo me 


inside o} ail) unsliced small 


bread! L’pon my bewildered 
that he was merely eating his break 
last! Belore | had time to even think 
about recovering trom that, about six 
or seven of my eighth oraders praclh 
cally demanded to know just vy ho was 
“Is she a new teacher! 
“Is she your sister’ “What's he: 
“Who is she’ 


just a lew olf the questions bombarded 


the visilor. 


name’ lL hese were 
al me in about thirty seconds Hat. All 
this time. my. sister was in the back 


ol the room. so she didn't hear what 
they asked. | explained to them thal 
the “mysterious stranger was my sis 
ler, and that she was visiling me tor 
the week-end. That was no more than 
settled when Johnny walked up to me 
saving, look what | have — an appl 
sandwich!” Johnny had done nothing 
else than put an apple inside the crust 
ol the bread, and then had squeezed 


the crust around his apple — this his 


apple sandwich. | Cpu kl, informed 
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ee 


him that he had just five minutes in 
which to eat his “apple sandwich” 
l-efore the bell rang. Well, no voung 
ster ever ate anvthine so last in all his 
life. but his creation” was complete 


ly gone in less than the live minutes 


allotted to him. 


Alter the lirst bell rings, the pupils 
have live minutes in which to come 
to their home rooms lor morning al 
each student would 


tendane e. As 


come in, the lirst thing he would Wwani 
“Who's the 


and there were alwavs Iwo or three 


to know was visitor 7 
pupils ready to tell him. I was quite 
busy that live minutes Irving to keep 
my voung charges quiet and to check 
attendance at the same time. When 
bell (the bell 
means the students GQ lo their first 


period class) rang, thought. “Well. 


we re olf: what a day this is going to 


the passing which 


bel \nd how right | was, although 
didn | altogether 


; ' 
lime 


realize it atl thr 


Ny first class is a beginning lyvping 
class of twentv-lour junior and senior 
students, live of the Croup being mem 
bers ol the basketball 


team. | ike most high school stat ath 


high s( hool 


letes, they seem to think they are en 
titled to special privileges. [his pat 
ticular morning the spe ial privilege. 
was in the nature of kis king the per 
son opposite them at the typing table. 
They were careful not to let me cat r 
them at it, but would kick when my 


What 


weren | kicking, they were frying to 


back was turned. they 


Lisye 


i 


snatch the paper oul o! another pes 


son s typewriter when [| was looking 
in the opposite direction. Trying io 
keep my eves on all twenty-lour pti 
pils. (this was one ol the lew days in 
which all students were present) a! 


the same timed 


time, plus giving 
speed tests and directions for the day s 
work, amounted to a man sized jOD. 
l! | had been able to catch just one 
ol them, my troubles might have been 
much less that period, providing they 
didn't think of something else to do to 
aggravate me! That was a long hilt, 
minutes, and the ringing o| the bell 
dismissing class was indeed music to 


inh Ca TS. 
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Nly other morning class (fortunate 
ly. | 


morning) is a junior business class. 


have just two classes in. the 


intended = for high school treshmen. 


bul | have representatives from each 
This 


is the last class ol the morning, so the 


ol the lou high school classes 


lwenty-nine pupils are quite restless 
the last few minutes of the period, 
since the bell means an hour of free 
dom. lo complicate matters, a noon 
whistle blows just about a minute 
lelore the school bell rings, causing 
excitement. 


(Since “the eventtul dav the bell has 


ry I commotion and 
been sel to ring a hey seconds bhelore 


the whistle. much to every faculty 


member Ss immense satistaction. ) 


In this class have Iwo freshmen 
oirls. lune and Patty. who are identi 
sirls are quile enet 


-_ 


cal twins. Both 
OL and inclined to be mischievous. 
thal Dick (vou ll 


hear more about him later) and Patty 


his Was the day 


decided they were going to talk all 


period. lhey didnt, but | had quite 


lime persuading them to change 


their minds. 


Not only was my sister a visitor in 
this class, but there was also present 
a member olf last vear s sraduating 
class who is now a member olf Uncle 
Sams Navy. 


SOC commotion, and he caused more 


Visitors usually cause 
than usual, since the pupils were So 
olad to see him. Thev wanted to use 
their study period as a time to talk to 
him instead ol studving the next dav s 
lesson. But the sailor was quite co 
operative with me, so things were no! 


as bad as they might have been. 


The ringing of the noon bell mich 
mean an hour's freedom tor the puptls, 
but not for me because, on Lob ol 
evervthing else. this was mv week 9! 


that 


other faculty member and | are to pa 


noon duty, which means one 
trol the upstairs hallway and study 
hall from 12 noon to 12:30. We were 
to see that no students were in any ol 
the classrooms or anywhere, except in 
the study hall, gymnasium, or outside 
the school building. Since it was rain 
ing and as vel no games were being 
plaved in the gym, that lelt only the 


study hall, and that s exactly where 





they came—all jUNIOF and senior high 
students, three-hundred strong! And 
| think each of the 


came to the water fountain just ouf 


three hundred 


side the study hall door at least once, 
i} not twice, to get a drink. although 
I'm sure that half of them no more 
wanted a drink than they wanted to 
spend their noon hour reading Shake 
speare. Some of the students asked, 
and some almost insisted, that I let 
them go into their home rooms, al 
though they were pertes thy aware that 
this against the the 
school, but | think they had hopes ol 


They 


enough, but | refused repeatedly, and 


Was rules of 


m\ weakening. tried hard 


stood my ground. 


Nlyv first altternoon class is another 


beginning typing « lass of twenty four. 


This one, however, is quite diterent 
from my morning heginning class — 
this one is my pride and joy! It's 
classes such as this one that make a 
schoolteacher glad she chose teach 
ing as her protession. But since this 
article is on my worst day, and | have 
vet to have my first discipline problem 
in this class, [ll have to go on to my 
next class of the day, which is really 
the worst class | have. | sometimes 
think it is nothing more than twenty 
nine hoodlums — that’s really what 


like — the of the 


like my fourth period class, | 


they act majority 
time. 
have freshmen. sophomores. fELNLIO ES, 
Ls sneel ; is o | | ae 
and seniors in tos sixth-hour business 


make 


worse. about tive sixths of the class 


arithmetic class. lo matters 


are no more interested in business 
arithmetic than they are in digging a 
ditch to the South Pole — they are 
on'y in this class because there was 
nothing else for them to take and they 
Lad to have a credit; so, they thought 
they would ~try out” the new ieacher 
in what they hoped would be a “snap 


course. 


There are three ring leaders, as far 
as the trouble making SOS, Tom. 
Dick, and Harry, two being seniors 
The 


trouble making they perlorm is simply 


and the other a junior. main 


talking whenever they take a notion. 
And over one half of the time it isnt 


— 
rhe*s take 


about business arithmetic. 
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oreal delight in starting arguments 
among fellow classmates. 
olf the subject, and eating candy and 


back is 


Since this class meets in the seventh 


! 
peanuls when my turned | 


grade home room. there is also the 


did 


have quite a collection but | turned 


problem of funny books — 


them over to the s« rap drive. 


But on this partic ular day, thinking 
all this wasn't enough to do, they de 
cided to add something new. Class 
hadn't been in progress for more than 
five minutes when I wanted to wiite 


blac kboard. But 


was there any chalk? No, and neithe: 


something on the 


was there a single eraser in the room! 
| turned back towards the class and 
let my eyes wander up toward the 
chandeliers, and there | saw the miss 
ing « halk and erasers. Dick. one of the 
seniors, quic kly seeing my_ position 
and taking advantage of the situation. 
immediately said, “Oh, Miss Harring 
ton, Tl get them for vou. And betore 
| knew what was happening, he was 
standing on top of a desk, tipping the 
chandelier. and letting the chalk and 
erasers fall on the floor, the more noise 


they made, the better! 


| no more than got this settled when 
| began to hear whistling — a shrill 
piercing kind. After a few minutes ol 
quiet detective work. | found the ouil 
ly person to be a junior girl. | im 
mediately reprimanded her, and since 
then | have not heard any whistling. 
In fact, she has become one ol my 


best pupils. 


| assigned problems to various stu 
dents to be put on the board, but 
when I asked them to explain the 
problems, Tom, the other trouble 
making senior, absolutely relused to 
go to the board and explain the prob 
lem which had been assigned to him. 
| told him he was SOINY, and he said 
he was not. | can truthfully say that 
the atmosphere was tense for a lew 
minutes. [he students were wonder 
ing jusl who was going to win, and | 
was wondering that, too, and just 
what | was soing to do with Tom. | 
told him he could either co to the 
board and explain his problem as all 


( ould 


the other students had. or he 
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setting me 






so lo the superintendent's ollice. Tom. 


being 


— 


an independent, stubborn per 
son, went to the ollice. | was surprised 
that he did not make a scene about 
soing, but he didnt. lor which | was 


thanktul. 


Al last. WN linal class o| the day pond 


advanced tvping. | didn't believe 
there could possibly be anything new 
occur in this last lilty minutes, but | 
lound that | was wrong. [This is my 
smallest class — only twelve seniors — 
ut three ol them can cause enough 


trouble lor thirty. 


\We use this period parl of the time 


Lo work On the school paper, and 


thats what we were doing this pal 


Naturally. 


conditions, the class is quite informal. 


ticular dav. under these 


Dick decided he was soing to be in 


formal to the extent that he would 
talk all period to one ol the girls in 
the class — both are constantly teas 
ing ear h other. | oave him some work 
to do. but he inlormed me quite inde 


that he didnt feel like 


working — thal he only felt like talk 


pendently 


ing. | asked him again, and he Gave 


me the same answer, to whic t told 


Tly Worst Day 


him if he wanted to talk so badly. he 
could, like Tom, SO down and talk to 
the superintendent. (lwo in one atter 
noon. Groodness!) He gol quile angry, 
to the 


nex! 


linally walked out, but nol 
The 


school day he was called upon “the 


superintendent s ollice. 
oreen carpel, made a very nice apolo 
oy tl me in tront ol his fellow class 
mates, and since then, the majority of 
the time, has acted very much like a 
sentleman. 

\lter this episode, the rest of the 
class was quite well-mannered, QO} 


this | Waals olad. because WaS WONn- 


dering it | could cope with any more 


“problem children” in one dav. 


But 


davs are like the OnLES I've dese ribed. 


thank soodness. nol all hy 


| dont believe a person could “take 


it it such were the case. And s hool 


teaching is like anything else — one 


has the bad along with the good. 
lhat's 


and the lite ol al schoolteacher. l ve 


what makes lile interesting, 


lound, is certainly interesting with 
never a dull moment: neither does a 
teacher know just what to expect next, 
which keeps one up on his toes” 


every minute ol the day. 


tsther Akers 


Miss Akers. a filth qrade teacher in 
[:-lkhart, Indiana, gives three examples 
lo explain how she has become a bet 
ier and more understanding teacher 
because of her bad days. 

By way ol introduction. perhaps | 
should explain a lew olf the details ol 
luring the 


my teac hing situation. 


morning | teach social studies. arith 


children who keep 





me on my. toes 
with talk about 
2 evervthing from 
oe the latest movies 


ye 
ae ee to the characteris 


tics of the Navy's newest plane. 





metic. and read 
ing lo Iwenty 
eight lilth grade 


\ltera (yu k lunch, Pm off to catch 


al bus lor a cross flown ride lo Why 


atternoon school. | arrive in time to 


and take a 


hurried look OVO TN plan book helore 


ove my hair a lew pats, 


my first eager little charge rushes in 


lo tell me some happening of the 


morning, 


To my friends, both in and out of 
the prolession, my typical day in 
cludes so much rushing and dashing 
from place lo place that | am un 
doubted], exper ted to be haggard by 
lune! And | must admit that those 
lirst lew days of school had me con- 
vinced that | had two strikes against 
me, in every sense ol the expression. 


knew could soon become numbed 
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to the ellect of running for busses. 
But to try to fully understand the be 
havior of almost seventy children to 
the extent that | would be able to do 
justice to each of them. presented a 
bigger task than | had ever dreamed 
of undertaking. 

| tried to remember all of the prob- 
lems that we had attempted to solve 
in education ¢ lasses justa lew months 
previously. But trv as | did | could not 
think ol a thing that covered this kind 


of situation. 


However, those first lew days 
passed somehow. and the weeks even 
began to slip by. Now | can actually 
Not that | 
checked oll every problem as solved. 


| have not. | just feel that | can attack 


each one with conlidence. Oh, ves, 


laugh over it all! have 


there are evenings when | sav the last 
cheerv “Goodbye” and then turn back 
~with much more than a sensation 
of reliel — to a roomlul of empty seats. 
And occasionally Um positive that the 
teacher responsible lor Friday, Thank 
God! should have a monument erect 
ed to her. But most of those 3:30's 
lind me diving into a stack of papers 
without even bothering to wonder 
whether or not there might be another 
job in the world that would make me 
happier. 

Nly worst day / 
those lirst three or four days of last 
September. my worst day seems to be 
a composite of small pieces ol several 
days, rather than one specilic day 


throughout these four months. 


The thought of a certain morning 
near Christmastime appalls me. How 
could | have been so stupid? We 
were drillng on the “twelves_ prior 
to the introduction ol long division. 
lL had been skiping over the class to 
check on how thoroughly the children 
knew the combinations, and found 
that they were ready with the answers 
inmmediately. The tempo ol the drill 
was last and the produc ts accurate — 


until | called on slow, quiet, sensitive 


Clara. An embarrassed blush Came 


over her face and she pul her head on 
her desk. | knew she was crying. | 
shrould have realized that “Sx120 Was 


not the kind of problem lo give her. 
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Aside trom anv ol 


| could have at last made it a simple 
one that she knew. | went on with 
the drill absentmindedly. | felt heart 
less, thoughtless — no adjec live would 
have been bad enough. Although 
realized that it would be better to call 
no attention to her, | wanted so des 
parately to give her another combina 
tion so that she would not teel that 
she had failed so completely in the 
eyes ol her classmates. | knew that | 
was the one who had failed. It could 


nol have heen a worse day. thought. 


Then freckled, 


Danny. with ideas of his own, who 


there is stubborn 
ollers a challenge to me. If | can suc 
ceed in altering that headstrong alti 
tude, | believe | shall have achieved 
something. Not long ago, he insisted 
on “talking out’ and mumbling Sar 
castically during a social-studies dis 
cussion. He was disrupting the whole 
class. so | suggested that he leave the 
room until he could conduct himsell 
in lilth orade lashion. After class, | 
conlidently marched out to try to ap 
peal to him through what | thought 
would be his most vulnerable spol, 
the school patrol, of which he is a 
member. | reminded him of its stand 
ards and asked if he thought he de 
served the right to wear a patrol belt. 
He retorted with, “Il don't want to be 
one anyway. [That bewildered me — 
| wasn | prepared for that kind of an 


As he walked hac Ik into the 


room, | realized thal | had to hegin 


answer, 


all over again to lind a method that 
would penetrate that partic ular brand 
of nonchalance which Danny POSSESS 
es. Once more | felt powerless, but | 


leat ned al lesson. 


[-xample three goes back to last 


vears practice teaching, when my 
partner and | worked with retarded. 
indillerent Joey, helping him with 
simple multiplication combinations 
until he was eagerly doing problems 
corresponding to his own grade level. 
Our lirst hig lear hing thrill came one 


when he made an enthusiastic 


had 


day 


remark about being vlad we 


shown him how to do that kind of 


problems. He felt successful and so 
did we. (1 remember that | thought 


that if acutal teaching brought one 








such thrill after another. every single 
day would be a joy.) Comparable to 
Joey is Ernest, who is older than his 
classmates, who seldom participates in 
discussions, and who never seems in 
terested or concerned. At the black- 
board one day with three or four other 
slow learners, he was working simple 
division problems. | though the slight 
esl atmosphere of competition among 
children of similar ability might bring 
a spark of enthusiasm — or at least a 
determination to get his problems cor 
rect. | was w rong. He worked unsuc- 
cesstully, entirely unaware ol their 
presence. It was one ol my bad days. 
| hadn't succeeded in arousing Ernest 
— there wasnt even a trace of the 
thrill | had hoped for. 

Occasionally, | close my eyes and 
see myself back in the fifth grade, bal 
tling with fractions and the thirteen 
No 


vinced me that my teac her would have 


colonies. one could have con 
been unable to solve any problem we 
might pul belore her. | can see now 
that | was laboring under a misappre 


the 


know everything! She isn't a ready 


hension — even teacher doesn't 
made product ol tour years college. 


She Orows and learns with actual ex- 


perience — and with BAD DAYS! 


torfchoming tvents 


Antioch 
North 
tional Relations entitled “Conditions 
to be held 


> to 15 this summer. The plan 


College 


Central 


announces a 
Institute of Interna 


lor an Enduring Peace,’ 
July 
ot the Institute is for two general SeES- 
sions daily, with six continuous semi- 
nars in: World Organization, Latin 
America, -urope, Asia, the United 
States, and the Small Community. 

Among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Pearl S. Buck: 
William Henry Chamberlain, author- 


ily on Russia and lapan: James B. 


Eleanor Roosevelt: 


Carey. labor leader who will return 
lrom labor conlerences in England 
iust as the Institute opens; Werner J. 


Blanchard of General Motors (orpor- 


Norman 
Arthur r.. 


and educator: and Harridas Vluzum- 


ation: | homas. socialist 


leader: Morgan. engineer 


dar, Hindu author and sociologist.’ 
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Tly Worst Week 


Jean Gaze Beavers 


Mrs. Beavers was teaching in Tell 
City, Indiana, when she was invited 
to write this article. However. during 
the interval between its writing and 

. ° , f 
publication, she married and moved 
lo Key West, Florida, and is working 
in the posl hospital there. 


The day before school started one 


would have been sure my behavior 
was typical of all students — worried. 
upsel, nervous, and feartul of tuture 
events. However. 
| was the excep 
tion to the rule — 
| was merely an in 
experienced teach 
er about to begin 


her career. and 





on that day betor 
school | was sure I'd never again be 
so miserable. Was | in for a surprise | 

The day alter school started, a pep 
session was held, and in some strange 
and mysterious way, the news leaked 
oul that three new teachers were tor 
mer high-school vell leaders. Would 
they kindly come forward belore the 


four hundred students present and 
lead vells—individually —rather than 
collectively. All eHorts to squirm out 
of this situation went unheeded and 


the 


orew louder and louder “vours truly 


when clapping and whistling 
stepped up and led a yell for the firs! 


lime in six years. For weeks alte 
wards, | would immediately lose any 
appearance ol dignity when some stu 
dent would request ol teac her, How 


about a vell ‘a 


Wednesday Was elec ted CO-Spon 
SOr lor the senior ( lass. and on Thurs 


day and Friday | took orders for sen 


ior cards and invitations. Somehow | 


also managed to lind time to teach my 
students, but not with any dull mo 
ments! 

Wednesday morning a soldier ap 
proa hed me in the hall and requested 


my assistance. Naturally, | am all out 
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lor the war ellort and was gratelul tor 
the opportunity to do my bit, so | 
cheertully asked what | could do lor 
him. It seems the school was planning 
session. lor 


had 


chosen master ol} ceremonies lor the 


al snake dance and pep 


thursday night and he heen 


event. [he tow nspeople would also 
be present to lake parl in the cere 
monies and would the three teachers 
le 6ood enough lo give a vell? I was 


hed! G {r } 
Ccrusneda. mone were my qareams oOo 


oreal deeds for out liohting men — all 
| was 6sood lor was a vell! | remem 
| 


ered that my contract didn t call lou 


such activities. so | firmly answered 
No. L hadn't reckoned with the per 
m\ 


the 


severance of out liohtine men: 


oldies friend readily informed 


m4 hool execulives that he was nol re 


lrom the 


ceiving any co-operation 
teachers. 
VN], Iwo fellow victims and | re 


. ioned ourselves to our tate and we 


or mly sel oursel\ es lo the task o| pre 


vell— FIGHT TRAM 


paring one 
[-|¢ HLT! We evVven4n dressed hoy the 
part in skirts and sweaters in the 


and that tatelul night 


chool colors. 
we did OUT part and led thal vell. 1) 


the velled 


velled lor more. and linally Wwe had lo 


fortunately. crowd and 


cdmit our entire repertoire ol vel! 


consisted of FIGHT TEAM FIGHT! 
Alter that evening there was scarcel 
a soul in town who didnt know u 
well. 

Friday came and brought new trou 
bles — this time it was the ULS. Navy. 


Lhe school bully dex ided lo bring al 


sot 


ailor triend with him into the study 
hall. | agreed to let them sit together. 
!u! cautioned them againsl talking or 
creating any disturbances. No soones 
were the words out of my mouth when 
they were whole-hearted], engaged in 
conversation. ly eHorts to quiel them 
were met with a stilling glare from the 


Lally — daring me to do something 


about it. | ignored him and sent the 
sailor out and put Ir. Bully to work 
in no uncertain terms. [he other stu 
dents teased me and warned me he 
would oive me more trouble. How 
ever. by some miracle he lates became 
and did many helpful 


mv triend 


things lor me. 


'n meantime, | lound myself on the 
school s STHIT ity committee, and this 
meant handbills tos ball OCames, plays. 
and other events. Did | negle t to 
mention that | was also involved in 
remodeling the library and installing 
an orderly checking system there? M, 
advanced Ivping « lass was responsible 
lor setling up and lvyping exams fo; 


ihe 


caulies. Was al VeCrFy busy (and might 


teachers. aside from thei othe) 


add. dizzy) bear her thal lirs| week, 


\s a 


lure teachers. | would like to tel] them 


daring word of advice lo tu 


o take heed of my experiences thal 
lirst week in) Se hool. Beginning leach 
ers must be prepared lor a lew extra 
curricular activities Nothing much — 


perhaps lo lead cl bev vells. SPOnsol 


plan parties, and sell tickets 
Nlay Le if 


wil] al 


dane Co 


hor Various s ( hool cif livities, 





the beginner linds lime he 


each school 


| | : | 
ome through in one whole piece alter 


that lirst —-- mean \\ RS | WEEK 


St) 


lhat is it he manages lo 


llustrious Alumni 


btinpa Nbag PILING 


\ laehling attended the Dit 


received het 


Miss 


schools of Indiana and 
Bachelor of Science devree lrom Indi 
ana State in 1928. She has done orad 
uate work at | eachers ( ollege. (6 


; . : ' 
lumbia | niversityv. | ley teaching ca 
reel has been al lerre | laule She has 

ic | fsoth local | 
served as president of both tocal ana 
stale ( lassroom bear her sS <«alSSOf rations 
the 
\ sso ration. Hlavine been ai membe! 


of many NI AN committees. 
execulive secretary of the NEA le 


partment o} ( lassroom l ea hers. Be 


State | eachers 


and ol Indiana 


she is now 


lore assuming the duties ol her pres 


s 





ent position, she Was dean ol Oil 


and dires tor of personnel work al Vi 


lil) mY hool it) 


llaute. Indiana. 


lean Junior ‘| erre 
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Home tconomics on 2 


ommercial Basis 


Phyllis Cunningham 


of} th , 
first members of the LOL) ¢ lass lo a 
cepl a indust y. She is 


now an assistant food technolo pest in 


Miss ( aaningha: 1 (Was Of] 
postlion in 


. ‘ ve f 
the ( entral Laboratory of he and ral 


Brands. Ine.. Terre Heute. Indiana. 


lve olten heard various prolessors 
al Indiana State wail over the dillicul 
ty ol OVINE orades at the end ol the 
term. Lhev re lucky though, for l. who 
am nol a teae her. 
sive a greal many 
orades every. dav. 
()}} course, my 
orades ire nol 
given to anxious 


college students. 





bul perhaps lo 
that 


wich las! night. 


sand 


catsup vou had on your 


N]y the analvsis 


\\V ork (Ol ISI sts ol 
and srading of such produ Is as cal 

sup, ( hili sauce, tomato and vegetable 
chili beans. 


HUICeS pork and beans. 


| hrough 


had 


learned something ol the importance 


and apple butter 


vinegar. 
Hih\ home eCPCONOMIECS COULUPSCS, | 
ol the ComMmMere ial preparation ol food. 


but | didn't know of the extensive 
amount of scientilic analysis required 


in the quality control of the product. 


Fo example. in addition to such 


things as the consume! himself can 


chee kk. such cts color and Navor. the 


laboratory ( he ks ( onsistenc .£ dele Is, 


total solids. msect 


uid 


vacuum, head space, and many othe: 


mold counts, 


counts, nel weight. contents, 


lactors. All products must meet cer 
lain delinite standards established by 
the manulac turer and the lederal GON 
ernment. In each ol the company s 
laboratory 


plants there is a 


most of these AY lors are ¢ he ked al 
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\\ here 


the time the product is being par ked. 
| Yeuplic ale samples are also sent to a 
central laboratory where they are 
analyzed and oraded again. | am as 


sistant technologist in this laboratory. 


Vly present work, of course, is total 
ly dillerent from the career | prepared 
lor in college, and it might seem thal 
mv training would be of little use. 
lhat is partially true. Hlowever, the 
lundamentals which | a quired in my 
science courses have been invaluable. 
laboratory 


l-amitiaritvy. with 


equip 
menl. scientilic methods. and tech 
. ‘ . 
niciues has been the foundation on 


which | was able to adapt to the spe 

cial methods and_ tec hnique of my 
work. Also, various courses in botany. 
-oolog bar teriolog _ chemistry. nu 

trition, and floods have all been help 

lul in relation to the analysis of food 
roducts. Even so elementary a thing 
a knowing the structure of a cell is 
“portant in learning to dilerentiate 
mold from the cells of fruits and vege 

tables. The ability to use a microscope 
and to make slides comes into daily 
use lor me too. In some instances it is 
a part ular lact or tee hnique lrom my) 
college framing which | employ in my 
work, and in others it is just my gen 

eral bad koround in a tield. but it 
seems that my lraining in science has 
been far more valuable than that in 
anv other lield. | alwavs enjoved my 
courses in science, perhaps best of all: 
however, | did not suppose that my 
carecr would be a continuation of my 


| ‘ . . 
ecucation in scrence., 


()} course, my prelerence for scien 
lilic work is the primary reason my 


present position is more satislying 


than tea hing would he. There are 


other beac lors. also. whic I seem to me 


to contribute to the desirability ol 
this work over tea hing. One of these 
is that the work doesn't follow a set 
succession olf 


routine. here is no 


hourly class periods, or term alter 


term ol tea hing the same subject 
matter. Instead, while | have a certain 
amount of work that must be linished 
and reported daily, espe¢ ially during 
the packing periods, we have perhaps 
a dozen ditlerent products, which re 
quire many ditterent analy ses. With 
each season of the year the produc ts 
vary, and occasionally a new product 
is introduced. In addition, a oreal 
deal ol experimentation ts carried on 
in order to develop new ones. This 
certainly is lar from a set routine. 
l-reedom trom the ever present leel 
ing ol being constantly “on parade 
belore critical sroups ol students, mv 
colleagues, and the whole « ommunity, 
is another reason | preter my career to 
that of a teacher. Also, my position Is 
a vear-round one — there is no long 
Del ‘od of involuntary idleness. 
Finally, | feel that in a small way, 
my work is contributing to the wel 
lare of my country. The food industry 
is basic during peacetime, but it 
assumes a greater signiticance during 
war. [hen it is essential that civilians 
and military personnel receive all the 
benelit obtainable through the scien 
iilic manutacture olf food produc ts. 
laboratories, such as the one where 
l am emploved., are constantly work 
ing to see that flood products main 
tain high standards ol quality. Con 
sequently _ | feel that my work as a 
lood tee hnologist is the best w ay 


can serve during these times. 











Practicing What | Used to 
Preaci in Home teonomics 


Dorothy Burget Small 


Mrs. Small received her B. S. de 
qree from Indiana State Teachers 
College in 1942. After teaching home 
economics and commerce in the high 
school at Ireland, Indiana, for one 
year, she married and is now living 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 


Not so many months ago, | was a 
teacher of home economics in a rural 
school in southern Indiana. During 
the lirst month ol my neophytic peda 
gogy, thought | had learned more 
home economics than | had in the en 
tire four years of my college training: 
as the last month orew to a close. | 
was certain | had become the quint- 
essence olf homemaking knowledge. 
But now that | am practicing what | 
was preac hing, | realize that my learn 
ing Was only the beginning and that 
pertection in preaching can be only 
the lirst rudiment of practicing. 

Many times, in considering various 
courses taken in school and the ones 
| taught, | have attempted to evaluate 
them with a view to linding which 
one or ones have been of the oreatest 
assistance to me in my Career as a 
housewife. | realize that question Is 
ordinarily an academic one and the 
conclusion reached may olten be only 
a figment of the imagination. How 
ever, in the light of practical elects 
reached only in family housekeeping, 
| lind my conclusion to be a sound 
and not an imaginary one. | lind thal 
the experience | had in Indiana 
State s Home Management House has 
been the most prolitable. Even that 
purported real-life obstacle course was 
not identical with the situation that | 
lind lacing me now, because in the 
Home Management House | had to 
plan for a family of eight, whereas | 


now plan for two. Yet the other tasks 
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in the Home Mlanagement House, one 
| remember in particular — the mak 
ing ol drapes for a bedroom — which 
| had to do soon alter changing my 
career, come closer to what | am doing 


now than any other experience | have 


had. 


Perhaps the next most benetlicial 
aid to me now was the teaching of 
foods in the rural school. My classes 
in foods were small, and_ therefore 
were divided into smaller groups than 
| had been in when taking foods in 
college; in one class the lamily groups 
were as small as three members. The 
experience ol working with these girls 
in the small groups has helped me tre 
mendously in learning how to buy 
and prepare meals for only two. | be 
lieve that if | were again teaching. 
would stress. the cooking of meals 
for a small rather than a large family. 
| think that practice would provide a 
more dillicult problem and one the 
would be more 


solution to w ric I 


ady antageous. 


| have reaped cratilving prolits trom 
my teaching of clothing classes. | can 
scarcely recall a week that | have nol 
had to mend or renovate some of my 
The 


my husband 


husband's clothing. prin ipal 
reason for this is that 
has gained approximately thirty-live 
months of our 


pounds in the nine 


marriage, probably speaking louder 
lor my home-economics training than 


Here 


however, | would alter my tea hing o| 


hing 1 could : 
anything | could say. again, 


clothing somewhat to include more 
work on mending. This is important 
to all young women, whether home 
makers now or later, because eventu 
ally they will lind themselves faced 


with the necessity of having lo mend, 


and when the time comes they should 


know how to do it properly. 


The unit | taught on budgeting has 
helped me somewhat, but it did not 
oo tar enough. | tind that making a 
budget and having it work are far 
lrom synonymous. Last vear. my class 
and | made many budgets, but al that 
time | had no positive way to prove 
their elliciency or ineflicienc Vv; now | 
have. In spite of all this, however. the 
knowledge of what per cent should he 
clothing, housing. 


spent for lood, 


amusements, etc., has been of vreat 
assistance to me in planning a work 
able budget. Nloreover, | have lound 
thal budgets can not be made in one 
day with any assurance of success. ]t 
has taken us months to finally lormu- 


late a budget that we can live up to 


truthfully. 


House planning was another entry 
im my teaching log ot last Vear. Ag 
vel, | have found very little use for it. 
lLlowever, | expect to take advantage 
of that experience in the postwar years 
when we can have a permanent home. 
lo date, landladies have planned the 


lurniture and color S\ hemes lor me, 


lo summarize, in retrospect | see 
that stimulated training lacks the fla 
vor and color of actual day-to day 
homemaking. | see thal teaching 
homemaking and practicing it are dil 
lerent in many respects; yet | see that 
a well-constructed foundation in the 
preaching is the best assurance of a 
last success in the practicing, a suc- 
cess of which | feel contident, now 
thal 


the MmaSOnTYS ol the foundation 


lirmly construc ted and 


The {lay Cover 


The picture on this month's cover 


has heen 


tested. 


indicates the many places where re- 
cent sraduates of Indiana State are 
taking part in wartime activities. Al 
though the editors have followed the 
policy of devoting the Nay issue to 
this 


number might he called an all alumni 


beginning teachers, partic ular 
issue, because every arti le contained 
in it was written by a graduate of 


Indiana State. 
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Practicing What | Used to 
Preactl int industrial rts 


Laurence t. Adams 


Mr. Adams is now employed in the 
Training Department of the P. R. 
Mallory (‘ompany, Inc., in Indian 
apolis, Indiana. After several years’ 
expervence teaching industrial arts in 
Fast Chic aqo and Terre Haute, Mr. 
Adams _ profits in his presenl work 
from his tea hing expertence. In his 
expostilton here, he points out to 
school men certain lessons in admini 
stration and pedaqoqy qrowing out of 


his experience in his present work. 


| hope the crippled children in a 
New York hospital enjoved the two 
hundred airplanes which were sent 
them for Christmas in 1930. As shop 
instructor, | worked with the class 
room teacher in coaching lifth grade 
bovs and girls who made these planes. 


ree kle faced Svivia 


handle the sharp blade 


learned to 
ol a por ket 
knile and control a rasp, while at the 


same time she worked with a ven 
gseance. She sandpapered to a linish 
which would charm a Chinese crafts 
mah. 


Other that 


may nol have gained much trom me. 


than experience, she 
but her face beamed when she was 
asked if she would explain to the as 
sembly how the props were construct 
ed. | am sure she has not become a 
cross old woman betore her time be 
cause olf her manual activities. If she 
is working in modern industry, | know 
she is keeping up her quota, taking 
care of the rejects, and besides that, 
is considering the possibilities ot the 


postwar program. 


| am expecting too mu h. you may 
think. lhen 


what we do to people when we allow 


you have not realized 
them to work under pleasant sur 
roundings. actively engaged in a co 
operative eflort — « ontributing and re 


ceiving ideas. 
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Women were accepted by the de 
lense plant as were the girls in the 
modern public school. There is no 
damage heing done to the character 
of American womanhood. Whatever 
physical damage results is caused by 


the long hours of labor. lac k ol proper 


lood. rest, and medic al care, We have 


/— 2 . 
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trainees in the 


Mr. Adams with two 


Mallory training shop. 


accepted the comradeship of women 
in this world-size job, and let's hope 
that nol again will we return to the 
condition of a man’s world, but that 
women have come to stay in all activi 
ties of lile. 

In the past, our s¢ hools and indus 
tries have been honeycombed with 
discrimination as to race, creed, sex, 
and nationality. Surely such preju- 
dices are out for the duration, and it's 
up to us to see that they do not return. 

Frank, the dark-brown boy from the 
South, comes into the training shop 
and is pleased to see a iob of fifty “T™ 
blocks under construction tor use in 
the press room. “ve got to arrange 
my time so | can come in and help,’ 
he savs, as he balances the neatly cul 
block of “cold-rolled” in his thick, 
calloused lingers. He had been want 
ing to run the milling machine for 


some time. 





Another Negro. thirty two-vealr old 


Thomas, who had the responsibilities 


( 


~ 


| his job and family, studied both 
shop work and blueprint reading. The 
prints were dillicult for him, as his 
opportunity for attending school had 
been extremely limited. Coaching 
lrom the shop instructor claritied his 
the the 
views. He got mahcine shop practice, 
talked 


seemed to make sense. Sket hing with 
the 


thinking in projection of 


and also blueprints. It all 


instructor was fascinating. Ln 
consciously, Tom was fitting into the 
progressive line ol thought in modern 
education. Common ordinary people 
are usually quite sensible. Tom didn't 
know his instructor in the machine 
shop was an old industrial arts teach 
er. He was only endeavoring to up- 
orade himself on the job, and he told 
his wile that his learning would come 


in handy some time. 


| hrough a sentence ol illiterate 
English, oltering an idea for improve 
ment on a kick press, our company 
has saved over ten thousand dollars. 
and one individual has added a neat 
sum to his bank account. Our plant 
suggestion svstem might he a good 
lead for some school superintendent. 
Suggestions for athletic tields. utiliza 
tion of the school plant, plans for the 
new gym — no opportunity for making 
use of the trainees imagination and 
talent should be overlooked. The wise 
instructor in the electrical shop will 
allow various and devious develop- 
ments to be made upon his first sug- 
gestive sketch for designing an electric 


motor. 


Frank. a six-foot soldier from south 
ern Indiana, was a trifle perturbed 
when some girls from his department 
made good in the training shop. He 
saw them placed on machines, and 
doing precision work. Honestly, there 
was nothing for which he could blame 
the girls: he liked them. He then be- 
came acquainted with the instructor. 
Yes. he had always wanted to run a 
lathe, even though he might not be 
able to do production work because 
he had a bad eve. He enjoyed work- 


ing on « locks and tinkering with tools. 


In making a water plug for the bath 
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tu in his used the 


apartment, he 
lathe, the milling machine, and the 
drill press. The machine shop picture 
opened up to him, and he learned 
much about blueprints. He did his 
own up grading and is now a more 
wholesome individual and a much 
Letter union steward in his depart 
ment. 


linda, a gir! with a small baby and 


whose husband Was In the 


came into the training shop for four 


hours a week. even 


hall 


though she must work at her iob eight 


and one 


hours a day and look atter her home. 
She borrowed the book. Shop Theory, 


and all the available pamphlets on 


shop subjects. She practiced the use 


of micrometers and learned the vari 
ous set-ups and operations ot a small 


lathe. Although she enjoyed the work, 


such a program was not easy. lhe 


youngster became ill and had to be 
taken out of the plant nursery tor a 
time. She was afraid of losing her job, 
and was told that it was most import- 
ant to keep a good record even though 
she mus! drop her training. However, 
she continued until she was qualilied 
lor a more responsible position, and 
she is proud of the record she has 
made. 


|_inda s typical. lt 


experience is 
seems thal everything happens to the 


trainees. To be able to Carry through 


-~ 


the training besides their other re 
sponsibilities is the acid test, and 
those who qualily and stick are worth 
while. 

It is impossible to draw hard and 
last lines between departments in a 
modern industry. Is it still being done 


in some of our schools / 


Our painters, who are in the main 
lenance department, pul the linishing 
touches to the noise filters which have 
been built by the welding department 
In conjunction with the vibrator and 
contact departments. The painters, in 
turn, are assisted by the house service, 
tool and die making. metallurgical. 
and engineering departments. 

When I was a shop teacher in a 
public school, my group olf seventh 
grade boys worked up a play about 


the Chinese. Since I was familiar with 
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‘Army. 


China. | assisted them: the English 
leacher helped: the typing instructor 
proved a valuable aid: and the print 
ing press in the school was utilized. 
The boys made their own properties. 
Did we have fun? You're right. we 
did, just as we have in the machine 
training department at our plant. 
There comes a time in the plant 
when a specitic technique is called 
for. Production comes first, and our 
training shop must meet the emergen 
cy just as any s« hool meets the emer- 
sency of produc ing a linished play. a 
debating leam, or a basketball team. 
Our department must be flexible. 
\Ve simulate production lines and 
make a study ol produc tion time. \We 
call in instructors from the floor, and 
our technicians oive us the “last 


word.” Our trainees are then given 
a chance to prove their worth. 

The trainees look ahead. They lay 
out a long-time program so their hours 


in the shop can be fitted into their 


schedules. The educational policy ol 


the S( hool or ol the hig industry must 


nol be aw eek end allais \\ hic I, shi His 


with each change in) the breeze and 


is turned on and ol like a Watley 
bau el. 
Surely , we have SCCT) the lolly o} 


an academic 
Wee 
(;eorge, one o|f out industrial lramees. 


“But 


PrOeraM th OUF St hools. 


must have lunctional subjects. 


stated it verv well when he said 


Vou can { learn lo he «lt lirs L-« lass 


baseball 


orandstand - 


plaver by silting in the 


()ne of the | ig reasons tor the oul 
standing success of industrial framing 
is thal supervisors and foremen, as 
well as instructors 
to use the propel approach on the 
rank-and-lile worker. In the space ol 
Iwo weeks, they develop into experts 
in applied pSV holoey. While it is dil 
icult to 


pressure ol tea hing subject matter. to 


lteacl ler tl 
s 4 hoolteac mers, LLhicie yy | iC 


lind time lor considering people as in 
dividuals, they should not lorget that 
il pavs dividends. Teachers play an 


moportant part in the present drama 


ol SaANTHhY OUT nation. 


Tly Maiden txperience in 
Teaching Which | Am fot Geffing 


William Bennie 


Instead of spending his first year out 
of college as a teacher, Mr. Bennie 
finds himself still a student. However. 
college life in the Army is quite differ 
ent from that of the civilian student 


When | Was called into the \rmy 
some twelve months ago. | thought 


that had 


college lite 


sey ered all CONE liol Ss 





with 


ie 
fi 





for the duration 
and six months. A 
month later, as | 
tramped for miles 
with the hot Tex 
as sun pounding 
down 


steel helmet. | felt certain of it. Any 


upon my 


the bear hing 


had eo} 


prolession Waals pushed ilo the baat I 


thought that | 
ol my mind lor salekeeping until ci 
vilian davs would come my wav once 
more. 
So it was lor lour months until my 
basic framing had been completed. 
moved to an 


, | 
Wal’ then Pe atary lo le 


other camp lor further framing, and 


\rm\ 


soon. to 


| wondered pust where the 


would send me nent. Wat 


lind out, however, lor almost belor 
| realized it. | had been interviewed 
tested, and sent to Texas A & M Col 
lowe lor classification and assignment 


\rmy 
\lter 


: | the schools in tl 
i one © | mM SC TIOOTS it} | Le 


Specialized Training P 
IPecrall Ze Peilhiihneg POOrAaqmM). 
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a week of interviews and examina 


take all 


Hions, | Wai sen! lo lexas College ( 
Nlines NVletallure,s Lo 


engineering course in which | am en 


~~ 


and 


rolled al the present time. 


Yes. | cilll 


with the lear hing prolession, although 


very closely associated 
| am still on the receiving end of the 
instruction. It isn't dillicult to realize 
the advantages which the course thal 
| am taking ollers the future teacher. 
lam gaining an insight into the fields 
of mathematics and science which | 
never belore have known and which 
will be a valuable addition to my 
study of commerce. Also. | am oetling 
a look at education trom the highly 
concentrated, intense viewpoint of the 


Army to add to the training which | 


received as a student at L.S.1.C. 


The ASTP is 


brane Hes ol the 


one ol the newest 
\rmy and has grown 
remarkably last. Although it has been 
functioning tor slightly over a vear, it 
already has reached its maximum al 
lotment of 150,000 soldier-students. 
Perhaps il | outlined some of the poli 


Ces concerned with the 


\rmy 


il would he 


program 
which the has sel up lor its 
lraimees, easier to under 
stand how the government is aiding 
in the edu alion ol \met ian \ outh 
as well as providing itsell with a re 
serve of men with at least a partial 
hac keround ol college training trom 
which tuture ollicers 


and le hnical 


specialists mav be selected. 

l'nlortunately, not every soldier is 
eligible lor the program, and, of ne 
cessitv, only those who are qualilied 
are selected to enter it. lo be eligible. 
made a score ol 


\rmy 


classilication test which is civen to all 


a soldier must have 
115 or higher on the ceneral 
men at the time olf their induction. It 
might he noted that this score is hioh 
er than that required lor admission to 
ollicer candidate school. If the soldie: 
qualilies in this respect and has had 
high 


school o1 college previously, he is in 


a few prerequisite courses in 
terviewed by a special board. Altes 
meeting the approval ol the interview 
ing board, he is then sent toa Spe ial 
and Le ec lassilic ation 


ized l raining 


(Continued on page 120) 
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What Schools Can Learr 


tom fhe Hmy 


David Shannon 


Mr. Shannon graduated from Indi 
ana State Teachers College in 194] 
and taught a year at Spencer and a 
vear at Sullivan before qoing to war. 
‘As a representative of the College's 
recent alumni who now are in the 
armed forces of their country, he was 
qiven no topic to write on, but was 
asked to select some subject growing 
oul of his Army experience which 
would be appropriate for this issue of 
lie JourNnar. His choice of subject 
matter and his treatment of it both 
win a big hand from the editor. This 
contribution was received shortly be 


lore NIr. Shannon was sent overseas. 


Perhaps the title of this article is 
misleading. The impression that the 
Army is much superior in organiza 
methods to the 
intended. On 


if schools duplicated 


lion and teaching 


public schools is nol 
the contrary: 


\rmy red tape and what the soldiers 


call snafu, every school would require 


an ollice lorce equal in size to its ta 


ulty, and the student's education 
would go neglected. But one isn't in 
the Army long belore he realizes that 
there is much to be desired in the 
The 
L'nited States soldier is the product 
of the United States schools. In the 
\rmy, 


the S( hools have turned oul and Cali 


average soldier's education. 


One Caf examine well whal 


evaluate that product. Shall we see 


what that product is 


that the 


average soldier is the topic of discus 


li must be remembered 
sion. There are men in the Army ol 
whom the nation’s schools should be 
very proud. There are others that no 
school will ever be able to help much. 
But we shall consider the man who 
has oraduated lrom high school and 
who is ol average intelligence. 


‘| hink beac Ik now and see it Vou re 


call one ol those numerous little lists 
of things you learned in the education 
Seven 


department. Remember the 


Cardinal Principles? You probably 
can't recall all of them, but you can 
remember that two of them had little 
tags labeled “Command of Funda 
mental Processes and “Worthy Lise 
of Leisure Time.” As evidenced in the 
Army, those two prin iples seem to be 
the ones that are most neglected in 


the S¢ hool. 


First. “Command olf Fundamental! 
Processes. We shall thal 


to mean the ability to read, write, and 


interpret 


work simple mathematics problems, 
The 


also include the abilitv to handle the 


and more. interpretation must 
little, everyday problems which are so 
insigniticant thal they usually receive 


no thought. 


Soldiers probably write more letters 
than any similar group in the world. 


But for all their practice, spelling con 


hold 


~ 


SOTHnEe CG's. Several 


tinues to many mysteries for 


times I've been 


asked how to spell such common 


words as tilm’” or ‘cartridge’ or 
stretch.” No one will ever know how 
many grossly misspelled words have 
sone through the mails since the pas 
sage ol the selective service act in 
1040. In our squadron latrine, there is 
stenciled above each wash bowl what 
was intended to read “Please Wash 


Bowls After L'sing.” An 


untortunately in the 


extra e 
plac ed word 
“howls” changes the entire meaning 
ol the sentence. Some day some very 
formal historian is coing to go through 
archives of this war with a view to 
writing something dry and uninterest- 


. F i. 
ing except to those few who like to 


(Continued on page 120) 
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When Teacher Turns Principal 


t. £ Oherholtzer 


This is the second in the series oj} 
autobiographical articles written by 
one of Indiana State's outstanding 
alumni. Dr. Oberholtzer is superin 
lendent of the city schools at Hous 


lon, Texas. 

Wuat Hapepens Wuen I[EACHER 

Turns PRincIPAL 

What happens when one ceases to 
be a country schoolteacher, his own 
janitor, his own pea emaker with his 
parents, and his own master ol the 
little realm, and changes to the high 
and lolty plane of the principal of a 


village school? Well, this is what 


happens. The prin ipal is responsible 


to the community for the conduct ol 
the school. He is no longer his own 
janitor, he no longer teaches all the 
orades. In fact. division of labor comes 
into play. and I, the principal, was 
the one who taught the highest orade, 
worked with the board of trustees. 
and tried to solve the problems ol ed 
ucation amidst the intricacies of local 
political influences. In these days 
when we talk of in-service training. 
| would plead that the country s« hool 
teacher be permitted to acquire train 
ing through visitation and othe: 
means of in-service training in prepa 
ration for the village pring ipalship. 

| counted it fortunate that, through 
counsel of my associates, | early con 
ceived the idea’ that to teach school. 
one must achieve ideals which be 
come moving goals toward higher and 
better preparation tor the work ol 
leac hing. Asa beginner, | came under 
the influence of one associate who 


had 


through his suggestions and persua 


sone to a teachers college. and 


sion | entered a teachers college la 
mous for its work in training teac hers 
and famous for its leaders in educa 
tion. | oraduated from this teachers 
college and was on the list among the 
graduates who were eligible for new 


and higher positions. | am greatly in 
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debted to this teachers college which 
is the institution that publishes this 
paper. Ba k in the early vears ol this 
century, this institution was ltamous 
lor pioneer thinkers and educational 
leaders. | had the sood fortune to be 
president of my graduating class and, 
through this ollice. became well ac 
quainted with the members ol the 
sraduating class and with many more 
the faculty than | had 


known asa student in the classroom. 


members o] 


N]y work in the college gave me the 
kind of training that has proved ol 
oreal value lo me through mv entire 
career. | chose to enter the practice 
training school and to start with the 
kindergarten orade. | taught in all the 
orades, nat luding the high school. To 
this day. | feel somewhat at home in 
the primary orades, because | still re 
member how to present a lesson and 


materials and 


how to organize my 


how to interest the children. In my 
work as a superintendent, this experi 


ence has been very assuring to me. 


strongly recommend that prosper 


tive teac hers gel a broad base in gen 


eral education. including enough of 


specialized courses to ground them 


well in sul ject matter and linish 
training with practice teaching and 
the related courses designed to bring 
the individual student into the center 
ol the problems ol teaching. For even 
to this day, it should not be counted 
old-tashioned that the teacher's first 
obligation is to teach children with 
subject matter as a means. [he prece 


dence of this teachers college gave 


me the opportunity to enter a large 


city system and lixed my career as a 
teacher. 
CountrY Principal Goes To 
THE City 
career,r, 


At. this 


changed from the village school to the 


point ino my 


large cily system as a ward prim ipal., 


Can anyone in this day imagine the 
duties of a ward principal in a large 
city system being thrust upon a little 


What 


when one changes trom. the village 


village principal / happens 
principalship to the large city with 
baa hhy ward S¢ hools. a superintendent 
an assistant superintendent, and sey 


eral supervisors / 


The one experience which stands 


out most vividly to me is my lirst 
vear in a cily-s« hool system with su- 
perorganization bringing into the 
principal's building several supervis 
ors who were expert advisers in the 
lield ol 


jurisdiction. There was a supervisor 


subject matter under their 
ol music, a supervisor ol penmanship, 
a supervisor of art, and many others 
who “lived by day and dreamed by 
night how they might create more 
ellective work for the teacher in these 


special subject-matter fields. 


The faculty of this parte ular school 
Wal large. NIy prede CSsSsor, a noble 
woman, had been principal ol this 
| uilding lor some torty vears. Many 
members of this faculty were much 
older than I. 


vouth was not an advantage in the 


| soon discovered that 


presence of suc ir experien ed leac hers. 
found also that | must he tacthul. 
and 


understanding, appreciative ol 


the services olf this school, else my 
own inlluence as pring ipal would soon 
wane. In my lirst meeting with the 
laculty, | related that | came to be a 
learner and that | expected the mem 
hers of the laculty to be not only 
lriends. but good teachers for me, a 
learner. They did this and the lasting 
friendship among those of the fae ulty 


now living is the best evidence that 


we gol along together. 


In those days, the prin ipal did not 
have a secretary. He did not have a 
resl period, neither did he have any- 
one to assist him in the routine work 
olf the school. He was also a regular 
teacher. So in the beginning. the tac- 
ulty adopted the “share the work 
plan. We did work according to as 
signment. We exe hanged subjects in 
the departmental work. We counseled 


with each other concerning the prob- 


lems of the sc hool. 
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| have always felt that one can 
kRow the subject best if he has taught 
it well. Art was one ol the new sub 
jects for me. | was not an artist, in 
fact, | knew little about art. Before 
the beginning of the second year, | 


made bold to suggest to the art super: 


visor that | would be willing to take 


over the art. believing. ot course. thal 
she would think it a ioke and treat it 


as such. But she accepted the chal 


lenge, and woe unto me, a teacher olf 


art, trving to teac h and learn the sub 
ject. | well remember when | first met 
these terms and_ their application — 
“the vanishing point, “straight-line 


perspective, color harmony, and 
“creative design. 
art was nol only a good sport but a 


line supervisor. She had patience, she 


tolerated, she encouraged. and out of 


this experience came the revelation 
that | 


lacked intimate knowledge of so rich 


as a teacher and principal, 


a subject and so close to the life of 


crowing children. This experience as 
a teacher of art did something to me. 
lt has been a STOWING influence in my 
me. Ty 


eyes were opened because | tried to 


appreciation ol life about 


lear I and learn beaul V as Tey ealed 


by this subject. Nly advice. therelore. 


lield of 


to teachers is to trv a new 


leat hi ne occas iol ral ly. 


For further illustration, | shall re 
late also another experience which 
might help some who will have to test 
their resourcefulness to meet certain 
situations in their work. As princi 
pal, | was held accountable for the 
supervision of the building, for send 
ing in rating sheets, and for evaluat 
ing the teaching of each individual 
teacher in the faculty. How could | 
teach in the department lull time and 
be fair and just in any kind of an esti 
mate of the classroom work soiIng on 
in all of the thirty-two rooms of the 


building ? lt was a real problem. 


About this time, there was a oreal 
deal of talk about the sox ialized reci 
lation — how pupils might be taught 
to be leaders and carry on discussions. 
| became a student of this movement. 
| was ravenous in my desire to find 


out how the work could he organized, 
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lhe supervisor ol 


how it could be stimulated, and how 
it could be carried on. Nh, thought 
goes oul today to those young stu 
dents in that eighth orade, bright and 
dull minds, but better than the aver 
We talked 


about this plan of socialized recita 


age group of students. 
tion; the students became interested. 
\Ve soon started with an experimental 
the big roughneck boy 


plan. James. 


who never did control himsell orace 


lull, 


he ai 


or courteously, thought it would 
sood plan to have leaders: and 
alter it was tried. he thought he might 
help. So with the decision that we 
would begin the experiment, we be 
gan to work oul types of lessons. The 
one that seemed to oler the best op 
portunity was eighth-grade literature 
— poems, stories, biographies, and the 
historv of the time and setting of the 
particular poem or story. All these 
phases were delegated to individuals 
or committees to bring to the class 
discussion as a contribution. Soon, to 
our surprise, we nol only began to 
lind leaders, but we 
thinkers —the element of 


work did come in. We prac ticed this 


found original 


creative 


method until we felt that we had the 
pattern and the method working well. 
Next we applied it to geography and 
then to other subjects. These exper! 
ments not only enriched the work of 
bul 
the prin ipal, who was the teacher of 


this 


the classroom. they challenged 


grade, and attracted attention 
lrom the central ollice. 

The assistant superintendent visited 
the class, the supervisor visited the 
class, but the biggest event of the year 
was the visit of one of the oldest prin 
cipals of the city —a line and digni 
lied 
However, he 
which disturbed him. When he en 


tered the building, he went directly 


gentleman of rich character. 


discovered one thing 


to the prin ipal s room, but there was 
no principal present and no teacher 
there. He watched these pupils con 
duct recitations for two full hours and 
wrote elaborate notes. He was high in 
his praise. Among the treasures thal 
this author has is the three page letter 
which this line principal, grown old 
in service but with keen appreciation 


of tea hing, wrote to this class where 





the teacher Was absent and he. as 


visitor, saw their work. I know of 


nothing in my experiences which 
meant so much to those young people 
as this letter of commendation. They 
were the heroes of real accomplish- 
ment. They had done something for 
which the reverence of age had paid 


them high tribute. 


The success of this work made it 
possible for the pring ipal to leave his 
orade for bits of time to observe work 
among the teachers. It was an un- 
usual method of supervision, but it 
did help the prin ipal to get acquaint- 
ed with the children of the building 
and the teachers in their classroom 
work. Incidentally, this report of this 
visiting pring ipal was made in one of 
the principals meetings where all of 
the principals ol the city heard the 
report. | do believe that had much to 
do with bringing this new principal 
into good fellow ship and with having 
the croup accept him fully as one of 
their members. It meant much to the 


prin ipal. 


\WVHAT ARI 


SITUATION PRESENTED TO THI 


THE (CHANGES THAT THIS 


New PrRincipar 
First there is a new kind of team 
work needed; the kind of teamwork 
which is similar to that of a family 
with a task to be done. All praise to 
the school that can create the family 
spirit in its application, both to the 
work of the fac ulty and the comrade- 
ship of the children. 
The village principal had a Board; 
had 


starting with the superintendent on 


the ward pring ipal superiors 
through the multiplied personnel. The 
ward principal must know the peculi- 
arities and the personal aspects of the 
parents and families in his district 
which may be or may not be more 
homogeneous than a village com- 
munity, and which may have unusual 
situations incident to a large city that 
influence the conduct of the school. 
This was the case with this school 
because the playground was less than 
a quarter of a block, the building was 
old, the the 


snowball season was furious. These. 


streetcars were noisy, 


(Continued on page 115) 
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Postwar Labor Problems 


Arthur ¢. Query 


Mr. Query, although a 1945 gradu 
ate, wrote this paper while still a! 
tend'ng State. Even though its con 
tents do not follow the general theme 
of the preceding articles written by 
his feel it is well 
worthy of publication. He is at pres 
ent employed in a defense plant in 
Indianapolis. 


classmates. we 


labor made creat gains during 


World War I but her 


SO depleted and exhausted that she 


ranks hec ame 


lost bargaining strength and advan 
tage during the depression of 1921. 
mem 


|_abor lost 


bership strength 
with the decrease 
of produc tion in 
that 
slump. 

It is 


now to do some 


postwart 


possible 





thing toward preventing a recurrance 
of both labor stagnation and steep un 
employment increase alter this war. 
The universal solvent. public opinion, 
can be molded toward favoring sound 
economk policies rather than being 
swaved by misleading slogans ol any 
politic al faction or party. Public senti 
and intensive 


ment. if extensive 


enough. will result in action. 


Although we can not know just 
what condition the world will be in 
when peace comes, we can anticipate 
potential problems and create senti 
ment which would help insure their 
proper solutions. In order to do this. 
we must be alive to the trends of the 


times. 


Today, there is much discussion 
given to postwar problems. This is a 
wise policy and is important because 
many of our present problems will be 
very « losely related to the problems ol 
the immediate postwar period. Almost 
every important federal agen¢ v has a 
group at work upon postwar planning, 


as do scores ol non-government or 
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ganizations throughout the country. 
All this 


planning is bound to result in inter 


discussion. research. and 


est and findings of value. 
Since the problems otf postwar la 
bor can be listed under several head 


two or 


lirst 


use 
The 


main area ol problems will be those 


ings, we will arbitrarily 


three general SCTOUPINGS. 
arising directly out ol the war and the 
transition to a peace economy. One 
of these problems will be that of un 
employment. Another area is that ol 
both government and industrial poli 
cies in relation to foreign economic 
problems, in relation to whether or 
not we try to create a more sell-sul 
licient economy, and in relation to 
the democratization ol industry. The 
third main problem area is that ol 
labor security, which involves the 
question ol furthering social security 
cains. 

Millions of men in the armed forces 
and oreal numbers of workers in war 
industries will either have to shift or 
be reallocated to peace-time work. Be 
cause of technologic al changes. large 
numbers of laborers will have to be 
the 


groups. \\ hatever the exact postwar 


restrained. espe ially younger 
situation may be. we can not sO back 
to the prewar status. 

There will be the danger of a swing 
toward an economy which would re 
sult in eventual chaos such as fol 
lowed the first burst of prosperity al 
ter the last war. Since this danger, in 
the main, is that of uncontrolled or 
inflationary prices, there should be a 
planned transition to a peace econ 
omy. 

The sharp depression just alter the 
last 


when the transition is lelt entirely, to 


war illustrates what happens 
private enterprise and to supply and 
demand. If this is done, there will be 
much greater maladjustments and dis 


locations to he faced atter this Wal 


since we already have surpassed the 
other war in extent and in length o} 
time. The present wal has also been 


more « ostly. 


Whether there will be an immed). 
ate postwar depression will depend 
upon the extent ol sovernment con 
trol, vovernment! planning, and upon 
the relative magnitude olf the produc 
live resources sel tree as a resull of 
the cessation of wat production and 
upon the powel ol enterprise to turn 


men and materials lo peacelime uses. 


Besides sovernment controls. there 
must also be a well co ordinated pro 
oram ot industrial demobilization and 
economic reconstruction. Just as con- 
trols were needed in our shilt to War 
production, so will controls be needed 
in the shilt to a peace economy. [his 
should include price regulation, pri 
orities, and allocation of material to 
the most essential lines ol produc lion. 
These may need to be supplemented 


with the proper « redit and tax polit i€S, 


\ national wage policy may be 
necessary. but it probably would be 
better for labor as a whole if prices 
are decreased. This can be abetted by 
anti-inlationary measures such as 
faxes, compulsory SAVINGS, and salary, 
profit, and price ceilings. II prices are 


decreased, more employment IS POssi 


ble. 


lever present, as illustrated just 


atter the last war, is the danger of 
deception caused by the first Hushes 
of seeming prosperity when there is a 
buy things thal 


rush to have long 


been unavailable to the public. Lux 
COMStUMEeT soods 


\ ruling on the 


cashing in of bonds may be sullicient 


ttry., durable. and 


come tn this class. 


to avert this. but it will more likely 
require a delerment ol spending by 
sovernment action and continuance 
ol rationing. Hlowever. the rationing 
mav well be scaled to ever-increasing 


amounts as soods mcrease, 


It will be needful to determine the 
most urgent peacetime needs in order 
to apply the ditlerent controls in the 
best interests of the whole public. Le 
termining which things come first will 


help prevenl undue waste and malad 


justment. 
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There must not be any idle capital. 
Persons having captial must be en 
couraged to put it to work. If they will 
nol, legislation must require itt, lor 
this alone is a hig lactor in keeping 


up employ ment. 


Demobilization from the Army to 


civilian lile must be gradual. Many of 


the soldiers may be used in the reha 
bilitation ol devastated areas until a 
place is opened lor them back home. 
lt is desirable to co-ordinate the de 
mobilization with the power ol indus 
iry to receive them into employment. 
because ol this. it is inadvisable to 
relurn the employment bureaus com 
pletely back to the individual states. 
Some grants-in aid may entice the 
states to continue the present nation 
wide co-operation ol employment bu 
reaus. 

At the same time, there will also 
industrial 


the 


have to be an transition. 
lhe tact that did 


much ol the linancing of war produc- 


covernmenl 


tion has been and will continue to be 
0] help lo owners ol plants. To curb 
inflation. plant prolits should go back 
into circulation by plant expansion, 
or into government bonds as a reserve 
lund. 

Employment can be kepl up by 
keeping up production and the na 
tional income. Stuart Chase says il 


in this wav: Nlen first. money sec 


ond the more produc lion the 
ne , 

more money. Naturally. the more 

money there iS im cir ulation. the 


grealer is 
money value and prices remain con 
stant. He continues by saving that ‘so 
long as men, materials, and energy, 
are available . no nation will per 
mil bankruptey and ruin. It will go 
physically bankrupt only when it runs 
cut of flood, coal, iron, oil, aluminum. 


Carlisle Shates 


agrees that production must be in 


and not betlore. 
creased belore income increases. Our 
present) war production and present 
national income illustrate our capaci 


ly to produce even with many ol out 


producers in the armed services. We 


ee 


- ‘Stuart Chase. The Road Wire are 
lraveling, (New York: The Twenti 
eth Century Fund, 1942), p. Ol. 
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the purchasing power if 


can increase produc tion and raise lis 


ing standards tremendously when 


peace does ceme, if we will! 

Since there is likely to be as much 
as even one-fourth of our « apital stock 
depleted by the end of the war, it will 
he especially important that we pro 
vide for the repair and replac emenl 
of machinery worn out or made obso 
lete by this war. Besides repairing, 
retooling, and expanding consumer 
the 


need to start or complete numerous 


“soods industries. there will be 


needed non-delense public works 
which have been deferred during the 
war. However, this should chielly ab- 
sorb those workers who are unable to 


secure minimum employment. 


| abor probably will need to deal 
more directly with government agen- 
cies than previously. Because of the 
trend of in reasing government taxa- 
tion, government control, and covern- 
ment assumption of more tunctions, it 
will be in keeping with this trend that 
labor achieve closer connections and 
with agencies of the 


oreater tavor 


oovernment. 

Nany economists have long urged 
that each country should produc e that 
which it can most economically and 
then sell its surplus under tree trade 
conditions. However, there are several 
instances where the transportation, or 
the bridging of supply to demand, 
cost may prohibit this. Since no mod- 
ern country can yet live unto itself, it 
is wise to better trade relationships. 
But if this is done, artilicially high 
prices have to be lowered in the inter- 


est ol all laborers as COnSUMEe’S. 


ll we expect to he consistent before 
other countries in claiming to be a 
democratic country, we must encour 
age greater democratization of indus 
try. Truly political freedom must rest 


on economic and social freedom. 
Funds that were lormerly raised for 

national defense can be used to help 

the 


lhe rate ol taxation al the close of 


linance postwar reconstruction. 
the war may well be continued until 
the transition has been salely com- 
pleted. 

labor may well seek further exten- 
security. espe ially 


sion of — social 


would it be wise to extend its health 
provisions. [his should even now in 


wartime help our productive output. 


The diets ol thousands should be im 


proved. Henry Wallace thinks that il 


Wwe Cal allord one hundred dollars ci 
vear to educate a child, we surely can 
altord tilteen or twenty dollars a year 
to keep him physically lit for study. 
In the Twentieth Century Fund 
study, Mr. Chase says that all should 
have ‘the right to a national mini 
mum of certain essentials. For con 


call the Big 


rive — adequate food, shelter, cloth- 


venience let us them 
ing, health service, and education. ~ 
NMlost of these could come out of a 
person s wages in the form of social 
insurance, but if he could not attord 
them. he should still cel the basic es 
sentials to keep him in health. 

Since so many tear unemployment, 
we hope that this promise of the pres- 
ent President will be carried on by all 
his successors. © This covernment has 
accepted the responsibility lor seeing 
lo it that, wherever possible, work has 
been provided for those who are will 
ing and able but who could not tind 
work. That responsibility will contin 


ue alter the war. 3 





“Stuart Chase, Goals for America, 
(New York: The Twentieth Century 
lund, 1942), p. 235. 

*Franklin D. Roosevelt, “Call to 
Youth,” Vital Speeches, Vill (Sep- 


tember 15, 1942), p. 726. 


Oberholtzer . . . 


Continued from page 113) 
with multitudinous problems, made 
this ward school diferent from most 
ol the others. But there is another side 
to this experience which must not be 
overlooked. The principal and the 
teachers were convinced of the neces- 
sity ot becoming an integral part ot 
the community. They should know 
children and parents, be accountable 
lor child welfare, and tolerate and ap- 
preciate the daily problems of the 
children they taught. The ward prin- 
cipal is an important educational 


leader. 


(In the July issue, Dr. Oberholtzer 
will tell of his changes from principal 
to superintendent.) 
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Vocabulary Development 


Daisy {llarvel vones 


Mrs. Jones, who has both her Bach 


elor's and Master's degrees from Indi 
ana State, is the supervisor of the in 
termediate grades in Muncie, Indiana. 
This paper was first read at a speech 
clinic held on the Indiana State cam 
pus. Hearing it, and liking if very 
much, the editor later asked Mrs. 
Jones’ permission to publish it in the 
JOURNAL. 


INTRODUCTION 

Vocabulary is the stock of words 
one has at his command as a means 
of communication through the medi 
um ot language. Every one has two 
distinct vocabularies, that which he 
understands and that which he uses. 
lnderstanding vocabulary is again 
subdivided into oral and written vo 
cabulary. The majority comprehend a 
oreater stock of words when used in 
speech than when presented as a 
printed symbol because of the addi 
inflection and 


tional advantage ot 


facial expression olf the speaker. 
sage vocabulary is also subdivided 
into the two classes, oral and written. 
With some the voc abulary used orally 
exceeds the other because of the elimi 
nation of such difficulties as spelling. 
With others, the written vocabulary 
is more voluminous because of the 
consideration and forethought which 


can go into the composition. 


In developing the vow abulary at his 
command, the individual goes through 
three distinct levels of srowth which 
can be delinitely intluenced through 
teaching if one is aware of the period 
at which each occurs, the objectives, 
the learning activities of the child. 
the appropriate teaching activities, 
and the expected outcomes. These 
three levels of growth may be classi 
lied as follows: Level one — the as- 
sociation of the spoken word and the 
concept; Level Two — the association 
of the unfamiliar symbol with the 


familiar cone ept: and Level Three ~ 
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the association of the familiar symbol 


with the untamiliar concept. 


CONE: 


level One. the association ol the 


| EVE! | EARNING TO TALK 


spoken word with the concept, may 
be thought of as that period in which 
the child is learning to talk. Ordinari 
ly. this takes place during intancy 
and in the pre school period. So tar 
as the child is concerned, his tirst aim 
in learning to talk is to satisly his 
desires. He learns to say, Dee! Dee! 
Dee!” meaning “Drink.” If that form 
of articulation brings the water which 
quen hes his thirst. he continues the 
use of the expression and thus takes 
an initial step in acquiring a vocabu 
lary. Similarly, he sees a bright object, 
reaches for it, and says, Ball.” If he 
is rewarded with the possession olf the 
desired toy, he has again suc¢ eeded in 
using speec h as a means of satislying 


his desires. 


| ater, the child may Use Vor abulary 
as an outlet for self expression. This 
is a more advanced stage in learning 
to talk. The child who stands at the 
window and repeals over and ovet 
again, “Choo-choo train! Choo-choo 
train, is not attempting to communi 
cate an idea to any one else. He is 
merely pleased by the rhythmic exer 
cise given to his newly found vocal 
combination. Similarly, when a child 


learns to repeal Nlother Goose jingles 


and mursery rhymes, he does so more 


lor the pleasure he himsell gels from 
the Vor al eCXCT¢ ise than lor athy ap 


proval of an appreciative audience. 


Eventually, the child becomes sO 
cially conscious and USeS his powers 


ol articulation as a means ot com 


° ° ) , , 
munication. Perhaps his earliest use 


of speech to convey an idea to an 


other comes as a result ot a desire to 


receive the praise and approval ol 


adults in his environment. In his play 


with other children. he learns to use 


speec h as a means ol putting his ideas 


into action. Finally, he reaches the 


stage olf USING speech lo exchange 
ideas with others because of the de 
sire to be an accepted member ol a 
social group. 

In developing these 
speech, the child imitates that which 
he hears. He imitates indiscriminate. 
lv. He makes no distinction between 
good and poor English, prosaic or 
colorlul expression, or even protanity. 
lle delights in new expression anil 
will try anything. His skill in the use 
of the forms he employs is perlected 
by much repetition, and to his elders 
he sometimes seems to talk incessant 
lv. He likes to experiment with his 
vocal powers. What child has nol 
called to his echo to hear it come back 
to him, or 


plaved with imaginary 


sound ellects as he went shouting 


down the street or through the pas 
tures’ He is merely discovering tor 
himself the various things his vocal 
chords will do at his bidding. And 
linally he learns and srows in lan 
guage power through conversation 
both with children and adults. 

The teacher or parent in the child's 
environment during — this learning 
period has a direct responsibility for 
vocabulary development and lan 
guage patterns. It is essential that the 
child have a correct pattern to imitate, 
a sympathetic environment in which 
to practice and experiment, and a 
willing participant when he reaches 
the conversational stage. When such 
growth seems to be slow in develop 
ing, the teacher or adult in the en 
vironment can do much to stimulate 
it by creating situations requiring the 
use of language and by relusing to 
respond lo gestures, signs, and maccu 
rate speech. Out of all this will come 
an adequate vocabulary and the abili 
means ol receiving 


lv to use it as a 


impression as well as imparting ideas. 


the r hild 


audible sound with meaningtul con- 


hus, learns to associate 
lent and to interpret the spoken word 
into thought and action. He learns to 
use vocalization as a means ol ex- 
pressing himself and through practice 
improves his skill in enunciation and 


pronunciation. This skill and ease in 
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the tise ol Vor abulary results in all 
adequate conversational ability basic 


to beginning reading. 
levee Two: LEARNING TO READ 


Level Two, the association of the 
unfamilias symbol with the familiar 
concept, may he thought of as the 
period in which the child is learning 
to read. lor the normal child. this 
takes place in the primary grades. Un 
less he lorms bad habits which need 
remediation or unless he is slow in 
learning, reading skills are in need ol 
little the 


orades. 


altention tin intermediate 


An examination of content materia! 
in the average book in reading will 
reveal that. in the main, the concepts 
employed are within the experience ol 
the child. Most of the 
home and family. 
lile, and daily 
This 


with 


stories are 


about pets, toys, 
activities 
that the 


ney 


community 
ol the child. 
child is 


problem, namely, that of associating 


means 
laced only one 
the untamiliar symbols which make 
up the words with the already famil 
iar concepts. Thus, to learn to call 
b-a-l-l, “ball” requires only the as 
sociation of the letter symbols with 
a name for a familiar tov. This skill 
he learns to look on as desirable be 
cause of social pressure in his envi 
ronment and because of the desire to 


satisty his curiosity about the content 


of books. 


In making these associations, the 
child must lirst recognize similarities 


and ditlerences in sets of symbols 


making up words and groups ol 


words. Lhese in turn must be ASSOC! 


ated with the right concepts. Out of 


this comes the ability to interpret the 
abstract into the concrete, and finally, 
the ability to use them as a means ol 
comprehending meanings. His lirst re 
action is to depend on memory as a 
means of retaining these associations. 
lle distinguishes between them mere 
the ditlerence in 


I, by recognizing 


their general contliguration. 

As his stock of sight words OorOWS 
in number, the child finds it increas 
ingly difficult to hold all of them in 
his memory. Then he begins to use 


other devices to help him make the 
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necessary associations. Perhaps his 
next step will be to resort to a form 
ol concrete reasoning by drawing con 
clusions based on picture associations 
and later context clues. Here he tends 
lo guess at the meaning by supplying 
This 


OUESSING involves reasoning and may 


what seems to make sense. 
he encouraged if the learner adds to 
it the ability to evaluate his OUESS by 
means of word analysis. [This means 
employing phonetic clues to determine 
whether or not the word which seems 
to Till the gap iS so constructed that 
it could be the one ouessed., Such a 
practice involves the comparison of 
words with similar elements as a 
means of drawing conclusions about 
their pronunciation. For instance, il 
a child is conscious of the phonetic 
make up olf words and sees a picture 
olf aman s headpiece and ac ompany 
ing it the word “hat,” he will not call 
it ¢ ap because he sees that it begins 


like “hand” OF “house” rather than 


like 


ctl) analysis, he 


cat. or can. In making such 


may use auditory, 
vocal, and visual powers all. 

lt is nol enough to learn to make 
the associations. He needs practice to 
perfect his skill. This can be provided 
through varied reading experiences 


and through purposelul motivated 
drills. He needs practice in reading 
lor a variely of purposes and in word 
analysis both from the standpoint ol 
pronunciation and meaning. 

In order to provide the child with 
these experiences, the tea her must set 
the stage In suc lh a manner that read 


ing will be a successtul, pleasurable. 


and prolitable task. She must first of 


all stimulate in the child a cenuine 


desire to read tor both information 
and pleasure. Then she must present 
the situations involving reading ac- 
tivities. It is a teaching task to present 
new situations to the child in such a 
vay that he will be able to make cor 
rect associations with a maximum ol 
success and a minimum ol efort, and 
lo help him make use of such devices 
as will develop his independence in 
word attack and reading practices. 
This means CIVING him a correct first 
impression, an opportunity tor sullici 


ent rec all to tix it in mind. and enough 


che kk on retention to assure mastery 
Pupils can be ouided through oames, 
drills. 


Vleasuring accomplishment and re 


and tree reading EXETCISES. 
cording progress al intervals also have 
the psve hologi« al etlect of convine ing 
both teacher and pupil that growth is 
taking place and goals are within the 


realm ol possibility. 


Out of all this, at the end ol the 
primary grades or period of learning 
lo read, should come a mastery of an 
adequate sight vow abulary and a well 
delined ability in associating mean 
ing with the printed symbol. The child 
should have some ability at this level 
in attacking new words independent 
ly through the use of context and pie 
ture clues and through the use ol 


word analysis based on phonetic 
knowledge. Once these skills are mas- 
tered, the learner has opened to him 
sell a totally new world through the 
medium ol books. Having learned to 
read, he is ready to use that skill for 


new adventure. 


levee THREE: READING To LEARN 


level Three, the association of the 
familiar symbol with the untamiliar 
concept, might be called the period o} 
reading to learn. This usually begins 
at about the intermediate grade level 
and continues on through school and 
adult life. 

As contrasted to the content materi 
al found in primary books, that found 
in books beyond this level contains 
new concepts and ideas for the reader. 
Here the assumption is that the pupil 
is familiar with the alphabetical sym 
bols which make up words and can 
use his skill in word attack to determ 
ine the pronunciation of each word. 
The new problem at this level is not 
one of mechanics but rather one ol 
comprehension. It is the task of the 
learner here to gain new concepts, 
gather new information, and interpret 
meanings. Thus, the child may be 
readily able to pronounce the word 
“watch, but he must determine 
whether it means a timepiece, an act 
of observing, or any one ol its numer 
ous other connotations. Here the child 
may be capable ot pronouncing every 


word in the sentence, but unless he 
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understands the figures of speech, 
draws a mental picture ol the situa- 
tion, or interprets the author's mean 
ing, his reading may be mere verbal 
ism. 

The aims ol reading at this level 
are chielly those concerned with t. 
gaining of new con epts. This in tur. 
will result in the expanding of vocab 
ulary and the broadening of experi 
ences. [he utilization of skill in gain 
ing information should enable the 
reader to interpret the material read 
and to lay a foundation of elective 


study habits for future use. These 


may include such skills as rellective 


thinking. the use of such tools as the 
dictionary, and an ability in the an 
alysis of words for both pronunciation 


and meaning. 


In gaining this skill in the use ol 
reading as a means of learning, the 
child engages In delinite devices and 
practices. He must experience numer 
_ ous effective associations through re 
call. He must meet a variety of situ 
ations calling for interpretation. His 
srowth in voc abulary will be fostered 
by the study ol synonyms, antonyms, 
homonyms, heteronyms, word stems, 
root words, sullixes, prelixes, deriva 
tives, etc. At this level, the child 
should learn to respect the dictionary 
as a helpful source of information and 
should gain skill in its use by pur 
poselul practice. Perhaps one of the 
best means of increasing voc abulary 
is that of wide reading from a variety 


of sources. 


The wise teacher who is suiding 
the child through this period of read- 
ing to learn will see to it that the 
child's ability is ¢ onstantly challenged 
without placing the goal too far be 
yond his reach. It becomes the teach 
ers first task to set the stage in such 
a manner that the child will attack 
the work because he feels a keen in 
terest in it or because he sees a genu 
ine need for it. This means motiva- 
tion, motivation not only of the con- 
tent to be gained, but also of the skills 


to be practiced. 


A further teaching step essential at 
this level is the creation of situations 


which involve reading in order to 
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learn. Human nature leads us to take 
the line of least resistance. So long as 
the child can ask some one, gel intor 
mation from a_ picture, listen to the 
radio, or employ any other such ellort 
less device in order to answer his 
questions, he will do so. Only when 


reading is the easiest source of intor 


tiation available or when the task ol 


reading becomes automatic enough to 
le fairly effortless, will the pupil re 
soil lo reading as a means ol satisly 
ing curicsity. Therelore, it becomes a 
major leacling pro} lem to make read 
ing an esse::! al source otf information 
and to provide enough practice to de 
velop skill in reading with speed ol 
accuracy. 

In order to develop this skill, the 
learner needs much successlul experi 
ence. He will be aided first by much 
relatively easy material lor practice. 
He needs direct instructional aid in 
such skills as word analysis, diction 
ary usage, interpretation ol figurative 
language, and the use of context as a 
clue to meaning. Vleanings can best 
be claritied through experience either 
real or vicarious. And linally, the 
learner will be helped in his growth 
in skills by a knowledge of his own 
act omplishment. This can be revealed 
to him by frequent and carelul testing 
and record keeping to show not only 
the amount ol progress but also the 
direction which srowth is taking. As 
the learner knows his own strengths 
and weaknesses and develops a desire 
lor improvement, he will apply his 
practice to those skills where the need 
exists. 

As the child matures in this level of 
associating the familiar svmbol with 
the unfamiliar concept, or the period 
of reading to learn, which begins in 
the intermediate grades and continues 
throughout his school and adult life. 
he will show certain tendencies. He 
will show evidence ol POSSESSING a 
broad understanding vocabulary; he 
will have an adequate and elective 
usage vocabulary in both oral and 
written work; he will have well-de 
veloped and elective habits of word 
attack and comprehension: he will 
have a thorough knowledge of word 


structure and origin: and he will have 


independence in his attack on new 
words, concepts, and meanings. All 
this will enable him to continue his 
use ol reading as a skill whi r opens 


up to him the world of books. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Vocabulary, the tool ol language 
as a means ol communication. js es 
sential both tor gaining impressions 
lrom others and for imparting facts 
and ideas to one's assoc iates. Vox abu 
lary through the spoken or written 
word may be used as a means of 
spanning both space and time in con 
veving ideas. re ording lacts, and por 
traving emotions. (ivilization de 
mands olf the normal individual that 
he learn to speak, read, and write al 
least one language. education is the 
medium by which this demand iS sal 
islied. It becomes the obligation ot the 
school to ouide the child in these 
learning activities so that he Cains 
the most skill and elliciency with the 
orealest conservation ol eflort and 
time. Such suidan e requires a recog 
nition of the three natural stages the 
child goes through in the ac quiring of} 
an adequate vocabulary, namely: (1) 
learning to talk, (2) learning lo read. 


and (5) reading Lo learn. 


Nlore etlective teaching and learn 
ing will result if the lollowing ouid 


ing prin iples are observed: 


(1) Make all vocabulary meaning 
lal and concrete through experience 
and illustration. 

(2) Familiarize the learner with 
both the form and the concept when 
ever new vocabulary is introduced so 
that meaninglul association will al 
Ways accompany the mechanics ol 
reading. 

(3) Motivate contacts with vocabu 
larv as a means ol sathering informa 
lion by OIVING the pupil something 


delinite lor whic r lo look as he reads. 


(4) Organize impressions so thal 
the pupil has knowledge in the lorm 
of a meaninglul whole rather than as 
a mass of unrelated facts. 

(5) Remember that the symbols of 
language do nol give meaning; ther 
merely stimulate the recall of mean 


inotul experiences and associations. 
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nitiating a Program in 
Audio-Visual toucation 


red Harris 


Following is a report of the initia 
tion of an audio-visual education pro 
grams the School in 
Terre Haute. This program was sel 
up shortly alter school began in Sep 


Laboratory 


tember. with Nr. Harris. Instructor in 
Flementary Education. as director. In 
this capactly, he was responsible lor 
making a survey of the needs, order 
ind, S( heduling. and projecting the 
vartous audio-visual aids. 


) . ‘ . . 
Ov clitis la Cli) iStlai CCLIC ALION 
roorams tt TT \ { | | 


are avoided Iyy SOMmC Ss hools hee atse 


they are thought to be too expensive, 
The program al the Laboratory School 
was instituted partly as an economy 
measure. rom al 
point ol view, it was recognized thal 
a more economical and more elective 
program could be established by hav 
ing such activities as contra ling, or 
scheduling. and 


dering. projecting 


centered in the hands of one person. 


lhe original bulletin lo teachers 


stated the immediate objec tives of the 
education. 


program in audio-visual 


| hey Were: 


A. “The improvement ol instruc 


lion by lacilitating the use ol 
auditory and visual aids that 
ellectively supplement the eS 
tablished program. 

1}. “Lo establish ad provrath where 


I the teacher command 


may 

the maximum value ol audio 
visual education with a mine 
mum of unnecessary interter 


ence with the established pro 


Oram. 


C. “lo initiate the development ol 

a permanent supply ol audio 
visual aids, such development 
to be in keeping with the time. 


Cheroy, and linance available 
lor the support o} such al pro 


Orcaill). 


In addition, the teachers were pro 


vided information regarding the pro 


May, 1944 


administrative 


jection facilities, general underlying 
philosophy, availability of materials, 
educational prin iples, and the me- 


chanic s ol the program. 


The initial eHort of the program in 
individual 
the 


conterences with 


This 


S¢ hool lo group orders and to stabilize 


volved 


teachers. was to enable 
schedules with contributing agencies. 
lhe response was so greal that a re 
adjustment of the number of choices 
had to be made in order to insure an 
equitable distribution of the materials 


available. 


As materials arrived, a schedule ol 
use lor each was posted on the fac ulty 
bulletin board. On this schedule of 
use were listed the type and title ol 
the aid and the period scheduled for 
its use. When possible to do so, other 
information was listed regarding time 
required, recommended grade levels 
on which il might be used, and the 
number of days the aid would be 
available. II any teacher other than 
the one plac ing the order was able to 
use the aid, he or she arranged to do 
so, and this fact was noted on the 


S¢ hedule ol use. 


Nlaterials used by teachers includ 
ed: sound film, silent film, mounted 
pictures, slide film, slides, recordings 
and transcriptions, and picture book 
lets. The sound and silent tilms were 
used more than any other aid except. 
of course, mounted pictures. Vlounted 
pictures were previously available in 
Slide 


and 


recordings, 
booklets 


were less available; thus they were 


classrooms. lilms. 


lranscriptions, picture 
used less. Recordings of dramatic ma 
terials were used. [The only transcrip- 
ffons used were those related to direct 


instruction. [his type of transcription 





the laboratory Si hool. Picture book 


lets whi I were used Wwere sSeCrit-COtl 


mer ial. 


A record of motion picture exhibits 
indicates that in November and De 
cember of 1943 and in January and 
1944, a total of sixty 


shown. Of 


twelve were silent films and titty one 


February ol 
three tilms were these, 
were sound films. Filty of these were 
one-reel films requiring about eleven 
to lilteen minutes showing time. Elev- 
en lilms were two or near two reels in 
length. ne was four reels and one 
was eight reels in length. NMlany ol 
the 


times. Not included in these ligures 


lilms were shown two or more 


is a six-reel tilm shown to a mixed 


croup. 


Records that a total of 


8.280 individual viewings of motion 


indie ale 


pictures took plac e. [he average num 
ber of viewings per lilm exceeded one 
hundred and thirty-one. These film 
ligures are based on an estimate ol 
thirty units for an elementary class 
and twenty-live units lor a junior- or 


When the 


croup seemed to be less than the ex 


senior high-s hool class. 


pec ted average, a count was made ol 


the attendance e. 


TABLE | 
INTEREST GROUPINGS AND 
NUMBER OF FILMIS SHOWN 


South and Central America i | 
Health and Salety 1] 
Industrial Arts Q 
Llistory S 
Animals { 
C'ralts 5 
“urope and Africa 9 
Science 9 
Transportation 9d 
L'nited States or sections thereolt 9 
Pan-America 2 
(‘ommerce 
(;overnment 
(juidance 


Total 05 


The types ol subjects used in the 
program, and the lrequency of their 
use, are shown in Table |. This table 
does not reflect the curriculum at the 
| aboratory School. It reflects the are- 
as in which the oreatest interest was 


taken in. silent and sound lilms as 
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audio-visual aids. The fact that many 
of the most-used films were available 
from the Extension Divison at Indi 
ana State Teachers College added to 
their popularity. The films most used 
were the films most available. Only 
materials 


sources handling quality 


were contacted. 

This does not mean that the films 
used by the | aboratory School were 
not representative ol those used by 
schools. A 
Division at Indiana Uni 
1044, listed the 


twenty-six most popular films as indi 


other bulletin trom the 
-xtension 
versity, February. 
cated by requests for use trom July |, 
1943, to the time the bulletin was is- 
sued. Of the twenty-six most popular 
films, the | aboratory School used 
fourteen, and several others were dup 
licated by films of a similar nature o1 


by other types ol audio-visual aids. 


The program in audio-visual edu 
cation at the laboratory School was 
initiated in response to an evident 
need. The future of the program shall 
be the same. Its use to the presenl 
time, however, would seem to indicate 
that much can be done to supplement 
the established instructional program. 
It would indicate that a co-ordinated 


program is effective and economical. 


Bennie... . 


(Continued from page 111) 


(STAR) unit tor further testing and 
interviewing. 

At the STAR unit, the soldier is 
oiven aptitude and psychological 
tests, and if these are successtully 
passed, he is sent to one of the col 
leges participating in the program to 
study one of the four branches of the 
program. These four branches include 
engineering, medicine. foreign lan 
suages, and psve hology. [ ‘pon arrival 
at the college, he begins his first term 
of the live twelve-week terms which 
lie ahead of him. 

College life under the Army s su 
pervision is by no means similar to 
the life of a civilian during the pre 
war days. A week of engineering, fo: 


that the 


spends at least thirty four hours in 


example, requires student 


120 


the classroom and on the drill tield. 
Very little liberty is allowed and only 
and 


afternoons Sundays 


Saturday 
vive the trainee a reliel from his stud 
ies. Snap courses are unheard ol, for 
not only are the essentials of engimmee!l 
ing taught—chemistry. physics. and 
mathematics — but also courses” in 
social studies, English, and ceoora 
phy. In this way a liberal education 
is offered to the men in addition to 
their specialized training. 

Yes, | am spending my lirst year 
out ol college in a way which was 
totally unexpected, but it is not being 
spent in vain. The many things that 
| am learning now will stand me in 
sood stead in the days of peace lor 


which we are all waiting. 


Shannon. . . 


(Continued from page I11) 


read about war archives. His quota 
tions will be so full of “sic” that the 
readers will be likewise. 

The 


States is something else that needs to 


geography ol the United 
be stressed more in the education ol 
the American, if the soldier's knowl 
edge of it is any indication. A soldier 
| know in Kentucky hull, intended to 
trv to visit Denver on a_ three-day 
pass. It took a sreat deal ol persua 
sion to gel him to call oft the pro 
posed trip. Ona troop train, when. 
lor security reasons, the destination is 
generally unknown, the speculation is 
Alter we had lelt 


southeast. one 


bets 


absolutely fantastic. 


Atlanta 
los! 


and headed 


man about live dollars in 
that we were soing to Texas. | dread 
lo think of the arguments about the 
seography of the world when we go 
Overseas. 

These shortcomings of the average 
soldier which | have mentioned would 
Le relatively easy to correct by proper 
education. But what ol using leisure 
That is 
dillicult to 


teach, and, | think, more important. 


time to good advantage / 


something that is more 


lt must he remembered that soldiers 
do not have as much leisure as they 
once had as civilians. Nor is it lair to 


assume that soldiers are doing the 


same thing with their leisure that 
they did with it before they entered 
the Army. Army life limits to a Oreal 
extent what a man can do. lust what 


his off 


Nlost posts have ai fairly good library. 


can a soldies do in hours? 
lt is true that there are many books 
and magazines that are nol available. 
but a man surely would not be Wast- 
ing time in the library. Also. most 
posts have some sort of an arrange. 
ment lor showing movies, about the 
same run ol pictures that are shown 
at home. A soldier can have whole- 
some, constructive relaxation in his 


leisure time. 


But what does the average man in 
the Army do in his off huors 7 ¢ iriping 
over a bottle otf not-so good heer al 
the PX takes the extra time ol many, 
Plaving cards occupies many more. 
Very lew men do much reading in 


Although condi- 


tions tor reading are not nearly SO 


their leisure time. 
cood in the Army as they were al 
home, | still lind that it is the best 
way to spend a pleasurable, vet prolit- 
able. evening. What the soldier reads 
when he does read is the worst reflec- 


tion on public school education that 


I've seen in the Army. 


The “Old Western” or “Dime De 
lective” was hardly considered worthy 
reading. But the Street and Smith 
Publications were literature compared 
lo these comic books which are so 
popular now. | had, and probably 
vou have too, the idea that these com 
ic books were read only by children. 
ll only they were! Superman is the 
most sought alter publication in the 


alitny. li sells oul ais last al the PX 


as Life Nlagazine did in its intancy. 


The army has many school men in 
it who surely are observing the same 
things that | have, and are probably 
The 


Army is a CTOSS Se@¢ tion ol the Ameri 


observing them more acutely, 
can people, and that cross section in- 
dicates where our schools have failed. 


lel all 


closely 


ol tis soldier lear hers note 


what we see now and do 


something to correct” the situation 
when we once more el back to the 
schools which produce these Ameri 


C «ills. 
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